

ENJOY— FUN, SUN, 
WEALTH AND HEALTH! 

MINE YOUR OWN 20 ACRE 
PLACER GOLD CLAIM! 



Yes, You may now have your own 20 acre 
Placer Claim in the Famous San Francisco 
Mining District of Mohave County, Arizona. 
Enjoy the benefits of the Colorado River 
Recreation Area while working your property 
for Gold and Minerals . . . or just relaxing. Your 
20 acre claim is accessible by road and is 
located approximately 14 miles from Bullhead 
City and Lake Mohave Resort. 

Upon receipt of the full purchase price, 
s 300.00, your Quit-Claim Deed and map will 
be mailed to you immediately. ACT NOW! 
Bring the Whole Family and join us. 

OFFER LIMITED! 

SEND FOR INFORMATION 
or call 




OLD CLAIMS 

1320 Hammer Rd. 
River Route 
Bullhead City 
Arizona 86430 
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A Peek 

in the 
Publishers 

Poke 



f OR THOSE history buffs among our 
readers, this issue will have a double 
feature as joe Kraus describes the 
home of that well-known "bad guy" 
Butch Cassidy, and Russell Mills elabor- 
ates on two canyon roads that played an 
important part in the development of 
Nevada's Virginia City, 

Walter Ford takes us to the San Gor- 
gonio Pass area of California where an 
enterprising fellow named Oliver tried to 
harness the wind to produce electricity. 
Many oldsters will perhaps remember 
seeing "Oliver's Wind Machine" be- 
tween 1926 and 1942 when it was 
scrapped. 

Boaters, campers and fishermen will 
enjoy F, A. Barnes' "Lake Powell Ad- 
ventures." One of the truly great attrac- 
tions of the Beehive State, Lake Powell's 
clear blue waters, bounded by red rock 
canyons, are a magnet to thousands of 
outdoor lovers. 

Arizona shares our editorial spotlight 
with Howard Neal's coverage of Monte- 
zuma Castle in the Verde Valley of the 
central part of the state, and K. L. Boyn- 
ton keeps us up-to-date on that strange 
little cousin to the raccoon, the Coatt- 
mundi. 

Marian Talmadge and Iris Cilmore 
collaborated to bring us a short article on 
staurolites to be found in New Mexico. 

The featured article, however, is by 
Mary Frances Strong and it is not her 
usual field trip! M.F. (as she likes to be 
called] and her husband, Jerry, had a 
rare experience last year when they 
raised two barn owls to maturity. The 
heart-warming story on their trials and 
tribulations as written by M.F. and pho- 
tographed by Jerry is, in my opinion, one 
of the finest articles to appear in Desert. 
It's different, it's delightful. Titled, 
"Owls on My Hat," it's guaranteed to 
leave a tear on your cheek. 



A Public Service of This Magazine _ 
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Would 
you 

help 
this kid? 




When the dam broke at Buffalo Creek, West 
Virginia, a lot of people weren't as lucky as 
this little guy. 

Jamie and the rest of the Mosley family 
made it up the hill just in the nick of time. 
Seconds later, a wall of water swept all their 
earthly possessions away. 

Here you see Jamie in the Red Cross 
shelter, thinking it all over. 

One lookal that face, and weVe awfully 
glad we were there to help. 

Every year, you know, Red Cross 
touches the lives of millions upon millions 
of Americans. Rich. Poor. Average. Black. 
White. Christian and Jew. With support. 
With comfort. With a helping hand when 
they need it. 

So when you open your heart, with your 
time or your money, you can be certain its 
in the right place. 




Red Cross. 
The Good 
Neighbor. 
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The First and Only 

All Color Book on 

Turquoise 



By OSCAR T. BRANSON 



This Book Is A 
Must For Anyone 
Possessing 
Even One Piece 
Of Turquoise 
Jewelry 



The Truth 
About Treated 
Or Stabilized 
Turquoise— 
What It ls~ 
How it is Done 




Beautiful 
Illustrations 
In Accurate 
Color Can Help 
You Identify the 
Turquoise In Your 
Jewelry— Pictures of 
Turquoise from 43 
Localities from 
U. S. And Around 
The World. 

Photography By 
Ray Manley Studios 

68 Pages 

62 Full Color Pages 
100 Color Plates 
9"x12" Perfect Bound 



Many 
Design 
Ideas 



Please Add 25c On Each 
Order For Packing And Postage 



TREASURE CHEST PUBLICATIONS 

P. 0. Box 2659-D 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
N. M. Res. Please Add State Tax 



Order From Your Dealer 
or 



DESERT MAGAZINE 

P.O. Box 1318 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 
Calif. Res. Please Add State Tax 



TURQUOISE 
annual 



"The Bible of Turquoise" 



V* . V iT VDUfl DEALERS NOW! 

'■"f ili 11 ' 1 lm pa» Corp. - firm* Div. 

Rean, MV 895B2 



' ^ 

Two Great Books 
by 

Nell Murbarger 




GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Mur- 
target A pioneer of the ghost town explorers and 
writers. Miss Murbarger's followers will be glad 
to know this book is once again in print. Firs [pub- 
lished in 1956. it 19 now m Ms seventh edition. The 
fast-moving chronicle is a result oi personal inter- 
views of old-limers who are no longer here to fell 
tneir tales Hardcover, illustrated. 291 pages 
S7 00 




30,000 MILES IN MEXICO by Nell Murbarger. 

Joyous adventures of a Hip by pick-up camper 
made by two women Irom Tijuana lo Guatemala 
Folksy and entertaining, as well as instructive lo 
nlhers who might make Ihe trip. Hardcover. 30S 
pages. $6,00. 

Order from 

^ iH&C Magazine Book Shop 

Box 1318, Palm Desert, Calif. 
Calif. Res. add 6% sales tax 
I / 



Books for 
Desert 

Headers 

All books reviewed are available through the 
Desert Magazine Book Shop. Please add 25c per 
order tor handling and California residents must 
include 6% state sales tax. 




GOLD GAMBLE 

By Roberta Martin Starry 

Few are as qualified as Roberta Starry 
to write about that arid expanse of Cali- 
fornia's Mojave Desert that encompas- 
ses the Fremont and Golden Valleys, the 
washes and canyons of the El Paso and 
Rand Mountains, and was to be known 
as the Rand Mining District This east- 
ern corner of Kern County and a portion 
of San Bernardino County was the site of 
a tremendous gold mining boom in the 
late 1890s, and Roberta has written with 
insight into the lively days of the desert 
bonanza. 

In 1895, the mining boom was gold, in 
1905, it was tungsten, and in 1918 The 
Rand District started on a third discovery 
— silver. Lavishly illustrated with old 
photos, the text recounts the vivid 
memories of the tough men and women 
who conquered, for a time, that part of 
the desert known as The Rand, 

Johannesburg, Red Mountain, Gar- 
lock and Randsburg may still be visited 
today, and many a head frame, slag pile, 
miner's shack and a couple of long bars 
are still to be seen. Garlock is the site 
with fewest visible reminders, as it had 



the fewest permanent structures and is 

fast disappearing. 

Large format, 167 pages, excellent in- 
dex, profusely illustrated, $4.25, 




ROADSIDE GEOLOGY OF U. S. 
INTERSTATE 80 BETWEEN SALT 
LAKE CITY AND SAN FRANCISCO 
The Meaning Behind the Landscape 

Sponsored by the American 
Geological Institute 

Although travelers along Interstate 
Highway 80 between San Francisco and 
Salt Lake City are fascinated by the 
scenic beauty, few appreciate the true 
meaning of the landscape and do not 
realize its geologic interest. The purpose 
of this publication is to provide the mo- 
torist with some understanding of the 
geologic stories behind the scenery— the 
types of rocks present, the major land- 
forms, and the geologic processes re- 
sponsible for them. 

Using a minimun of technical jargon, 
the reader, when appropriate, will find 
information about historical events, 
abandoned mines, ghost towns, and 
rock, mineral and fossil collecting local- 
ities. A Glossary of commonly used geo- 
logic terms has been added for those un- 
familiar with such, and a road guide and 
maps refer to definite segments of the 
highway between specified towns. 

This publication should prove equally 
useful to professional geologists, as well 
as to students of geology and/or earth 
science, rockhounds and the interested 
layman, and is arranged so that one may 
follow the route beginning in San Fran- 
cisco or Salt Lake City. 

This is a first of a planned series by 
the American Geological Institute, so 
plan now to acquire a set. 

Large format, profusely illustrated, 
$3.00 
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GHOST TOWNS OF THE WEST 
By Lambert Florin 

Prepared by the West's most traveled 
spook hunter, these guides are now 
available in paperback volumes. A 
GUIDE TO WESTERN GHOST TOWNS 
lists over 400 in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, the 
Dakotas, New Mexico, Texas, Alaska 
and British Columbia. Mileages, road 
conditions and what to see when there. 
Directions and maps. Illustrated with 
Florin's superlative photographs, 96 
pages, large format, $3.95. 

Available by state, and also lavishly 
illustrated: CALIFORNIA, $3.95; COLO- 
RADO-UTAH, $2.95; NEVADA, $2.95; 
OREGON, $2.95. 

Please state which volume when or- 
dering. 



Arizona Cook Book 



; CookBock 

in 




CaUt. residents, 
sad 6% sa/es [ax 



By Aland 
Mildred Fischer 

Includes sourdough 
and Indian fried bread 
rei_ipev as well as 
other mouth-watering 
favorites. Unicpe col- 
lection of hard-to-find 
Western cooking Pa- 
perback, 142 pages. 
S3. 00 



Please include 25c 
for postage & handling. 

Magazine Book Shop 

P O Box 1318, Palm Desert, Calif . 92260 



Southern California's 
Four Wheel Drive 
Headquarters 

Number 1 in the U.S.A. for Seven Years 
LAND CRUISERS MOTOR HOMES 



Service 
and 
Parts 
7 a.m. to 10p.m. 
Monday thru 
Friday 




Sales 
Department 
Open 
Seven 
Days 
A Week 



45 Service Stalls — One of the Biggest in America 
Complete Body Shop and Huge Parts Department 



For the Best Deaf, and Service You Deserve 
See America's Largest Toyota Dealer 
Just Two Minutes from the San Bernardino Freeway 

LONGO TOYOTA 

10501 Valley Blvd., El Monte, California 
(213] 442-1011 [213] 686-1000 



PRESENTING THE NINTH SEASON OF 



tfa^tdatuU Sty 7U$M 

A SPECTACULAR SOUND AND LIGHT PRODUCTION 
THAT RIVALS FAMOUS EUROPEAN SHOWS 




Canyon waits come to life under 40,000 
watts of controlled illumination. 



Canyoniands By Night 

is a unique two-hour cruise on the Colo- 
rado River at dusk, as twilight fades Into 
night. 

Along the way, a startling variety of light- 
ing effects bring lo life the darkened red 
rock cliffs of the Colorado River gorge 
during an inspiring program dramatizing 
south-eastern Utah's unusual natural and 
human history. 

Canyoniands By Night 

Cruises leave our dock at the highway 
bridge near scenic Moab, Ulah, every 
evening throughout the travel season. 

ADULTS, S6.50. Children under 12 $3.25 

For detailed brochure, reservations or 
exact departure limes, write or call the 
CANYONLANDS BY NIGHT office at: 

UNITED CAMPGROUND, 
One-half mile north of Moab 
Mailing address: P.O. Box 328D, f 
Moab, Utah 84532 |» 

(B01) 259-5261 
WELTON B.WINN, 
General Manager 
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BOOKS OF 



Send orders to 

Box 1318, 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 25o tor postage & handling 



THE CAHUILLA INDIANS by Harry James. A 

comparatively small and little known tribe, the 
Cahuilla Indians played an Important part in the 
early settlement of Southern California. Today, 
the Cahuilla Indians are active in social and civic 
affairs in Riverside County and own valuable 
property in and around Palm Springs. This re- 
vised edition is an authentic and complete 
history of these native Americans Hardcover, 
illustrated, 185 pages, $7.50. 

GUIDEBOOK TO THE COLORADO DESEHT 
OF CALIFORNIA by Choral Pepper. Editor of 
Desert Magazine for six years, the author has 
used her research knowledge and first-hand ex- 
perience to compile Ihis detailed and Informative 
guide to the Colorado Desert. Trips also include 
historical background. Slick paperback, illustrat- 
ed, 128 pages, $2.95. 

THE GUNFIGHTERS, paintings and text by Lea 
F. McCarly.Contains 20 four-color reproductions 
of some of the most famous gunflghters of the 
West, together with a brief history of each. 
Large format, beautifully illustrated, $3.00. 

SUCCESSFUL COIN HUNTING by Charles L. 
Garrett. An informative study of coin hunting, 
this is a complete guide on where to search, 
metal detector selection and use, digging tools 
and accessories, how to dig and the care and 
handling of coins. A classic book in the field. 181 
pages, paperback, $5,00. 

CALIFORNIA GEM TRAILS by Darold J. Henry 

This completely revised fourth edition is the 
most authoritative guide for collectors of rocks, 
gemstones, minerals and fossils. Profusely illus- 
trated with maps and contains excellent descrip- 
tive text. Paperback, $3.00. 



AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LORE by Car- 
olyn Neithammer. The original Indian plants 
used lor foods, medicinal purposes, shelter, 
clothing, etc., are described in detail in Ihis fas- 
cinating book. Common and scientific names, 
plus descriptions of each plant and unusual 
recipes. Large format, profusely lllus., 191 
pages, $4.95. 

ANTS OF DEEP CANYON, COLORADO 
DESERT, CALIFORNIA by G, C. and Jeanette 
Wheeler, A well-researched description of the 
59 species of ants found in Deep Canyon, adja- 
cent to the Coachella Valley. Photographs of 
specimens, nests and typical habitat and draw- 
ings showing many species are accompanied by 
readable lext and tables. 162 pages, handbook 
size, hardcover, $8.95; paperback $3.95. 

101 BEST FISHING TRIPS IN OREGON by Don. 
Holm. Oregonian wildlife editor Don Holm has 
sorted oui from Oregon's major rivers, lakes, 
ponds and its 429 miles of coastline some 101 
answers in this guidebook which will serve Ihe 
tourist, the beginning angler and the local vet- 
eran equally well. Holm has selected spots that 
will make each trip a memoral experience. 
Copiously Illustrated with photographs, plus 
maps, 207 pages, $3.95. 






RETRACING THE BUTTER FIELD OVERLAND 
TRAIL THROUGH ARIZONA by Gerald T. An- 

hert. This book was written to mark Ihe physical 
route and station locations in trie most hazardous 
segment of the Butterfield Trail— Arizona. The 
author's original Intent was merely to find, 
follow and map the Trail, however, the long and 
difficult task resulted in putting this vital infor- 
mation in a book which makes it easy for others 
to follow, or to provide a delightful armchair 
journey over this dramatic route. Profusely illus- 
trated with maps and photos, this book Is a 
visual hand-tool to the explorer; an exciting seg- 
ment of Americana to the scholar and historian. 
Large format, hardcover, $9.75. 

FANTASIES OF GOLD by E. B. Sayfes. During 
his search for archeological finds for more than 
30 years, the author was exposed to the rumors 
and legends of lost gold and treasures. Alter his 
retirement as curator of the Arizona State Mu- 
seum, he classified and delved into these still 
unsolved mysteries. An interesting and informa- 
tive book on lost bonanzas and legends, many of 
which have never been published Hardcover, 
well illustrated, 135 pages. $6.50. 

SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and Myrtle 
Holm How to make a sourdough starter and 
many dozens of sourdough recipes, plus amusing 
anecdoles by Iheauthorsof the popular Old Fash- 
ioned Dutch Oven Cookbook. A new experience 
in culinary adventures. Paperback, 136 slick 
pages, illustrated. $3.95. 



GOLD RUSHES AND MINING CAMPS OF THE 
EARLY AMERICAN WEST by Vardis Fisher 
and Opal Laurel Holmes. Few are better pre- 
pared than Vardis Fisher to write of the gold 
rushes and mining camps of the West. He brings 
together all the men and women, all the fascinat- 
ing ingredients, all the violent contrasts which 
go to make up one of the most enthralling chap- 
lers in American history. 300 illustrations Irom 
photographs. Large format, hardcover, boxed, 
456 pages, highly recommended. $17,95. 

ROCKS AND MINERALS OF CALIFORNIA 
compiled by Vinson Brown, David Allan and 
James Stark. This revised edition will save you 
hours of time by Ihe description and pictures of 
rocks and minerals found in this state. Color pic- 
tures with clearly developed keys show you how 
to identify what you have found and gives you 
fine tools to increase your ability as a field col- 
lector, Paperback, well Illustrated with photos, 
locality maps, charts and quadrangle map infor- 
mation. 200 pages. $4.95. 



THE LIFE OF THE DESERT by Ann and Myron 
Sutton. This lascinating volume explains all the 
vital Inter-relationships that exist between the 
living things and the physical environment of 
our vast desert regions. More than 100 Illustra- 
tions In full color. Helpful appendices contain 
comprehensive index and glossary. Special fea- 
tures on endangered species, lizards and poison- 
ous animals. Hardcover, 232 pages, profusely Il- 
lustrated, $5.50. 

PUEBLO OF THE HEARTS by John Upton Ter- 
rell. Named Pueblo of the Hearts by Cabeza de 
Vaca. this Opata Indian Village played host to 
some of the most famous explorers of the 16th 
Century, including Fray Marcos, Estenvanlco, 
Diaz, Coronada and de Vaca, and was at one 
lime one of the most important frontier outposts 
in Spanish America. Although the village disap- 
peared four centuries ago, its fame endures. 
Hardcover, 103 pages. $6.00. 

HOSTEEN CROTCHETTY by Jimmy Swinner- 
ton. This delightful book by famed desert paint- 
er, cartoonist and story teller, Jimmy Swinner- 
ton, is an interpretation of a centuries-old Hopi 
legend. The fable, told to Swinnerton more than 
50 years ago by an Indian story-teller, involves 
Old Man Hosteen, the Owl People, and how they 
were outwitted by the pueblo children, aided by 
the Termite People. Beautiful 4/color illustra- 
tions throughout. Hardcover, large format, 48 
pages, $7.50. 





THE GOLD HEX by Ken Marqulss. A single 
man's endeavors, Ken has compiled 20 of hts 
treaure hunts in book form. His failure to hit the 
"jackpot" does not mean he is treasureless. 
From gold panning to hardrock, from dredging 
to electronic metal detecting, he enjoyed a life- 
time of "doing his thing." Slick paperback, il- 
lustrated with photos and maps, 146 pages, 
$3.50. 

OLD FORTS OF THE NORTHWEST by H. M. 
Hart Over 200 photos and maps. Exciting pictor- 
ial history ot the military posts that opened Ihe 
West. Hardcover, beautifully illustrated, origin- 
ally published al $12 50. New Edition $3.95. 

CORONADO'S CHILDREN by J. Frank Doby. 

Originally published in 1930, this book about lost 
mines and buried treasures of the West is a 
classic and is as vital today as when lirst written 
Dobie was not only an adventurer, but a scholar 
and a powerlul writer. A combination ol legends 
and factual backgrountf Hardcover, 376 pages. 
$3 95 

MINING CAMPS AND GHOST TOWNS, A His- 
tory of Mining in Arizona by Frank Love, Drama- 
tic history of the mineral frontier as it affected 
one section of the vast American West, the lower 
Colorado Region. Illustrated, hardcover, 192 
pages, $7.95 
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California residents 

please add 
6% state sales tax 

Please add 25c lor postage & handling 



BLUE GOLD, The Turquoise Story by M. G. 
Broman. Information on the identification, his- 
tory and mining of turquoise, as well as an intro- 
duction to the lapidary and silversmith ing tech- 
niques used in making turquoise jewelry. This 
book is intended for the general reader who is 
: nterested in knowing more about the origin of 
turquoise as well as the Interesting facets of buy- 
ing, collecting and assembling of turquoise 
pieces. Paperback, color and b/w photos, $4.95. 

THE ROCKS BEGIN TO SPEAK by LaVan Mar- 
tineau. The author tells how his interest in rock 
writing led to years of study and how he has 
learned that many— especially the complex pe- 
troglyphs — are historical accounts of actual 
events. Hardcover, well illustrated, glossary 
bibliography, 210 pages, $8.95. 

LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
by John D. Milcttell. The first of Mitchell's lost 
mine books is now available after having been 
out of print or years. Reproduced from the 
original copy and containing 54 articles based on 
accounts from people Mitchell interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life investigating reports 
and legends ol lost mines and treasures of the 
Southwest. Hardcover, Illustrated, 175 pages, 
$7.50. 

JOURNEYS WITH ST. FRANCIS by Alvln Gor- 
don, illustrated by Ted DeGrazia. A beautifully 
written book covering Incidents in the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi, illustrated with 22 four-color 
plates by DeGrazia. one of America's outstand- 
ing artists. Hardcover, S6.75. 



NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS by Stanley W, Paher. Covering all of Ne- 
vada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 575 
mining camps, many of which have been erased 
Irom the earth. The book contains the greatest 
and most complete collection of historic photo- 
graphs of Nevada ever published. This, coupled 
with his excellent writlngand map, createsa book 
of lasting value. Large 9x11 format, 700 photo- 
graphs, hardcover, 492 pages, $15.00. 

BURIED TREASURES LOST MINES, by Frank 

Fish. One of the original treasure hunters pro- 
vides data on 93 lest bonanzas, many of which he 
personally searched for. He died under myster- 
ious circumstances in 1968 afler leading an ad- 
venturous life. Illustrated with photos and maps. 
Paperback, 68 pages. $2.00. 

MY CANYONLANDS by Kent Frost. A vivid 
account of the early exploration of Utah's Can- 
yonlands by the author who spent his entire life 
exploring America's new national park and who 
presently runs a guide service through the 
scenic country. Hardcover, artist illustrations, 
160 pages. 16.95. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN DESERTS by Ed- 
mund C. Jaeger. A long-time authority on all 
phases of desert areas and life, Dr. Jaeger's 
book on the North American Deserts should be 
carried where ever you travel. It not only de- 
scribes each of the individual desert areas, but 
has illustrated sections on desert insects, rep- 
tiles, birds, mammals and plants. 315 pages, 
illustrated photographs, line drawings and 
maps. Hardcover, $6.95 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, 

founder and publisher ol Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of Ihe firsl good writers lo reveal the 
beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hender- 
son's experiences, combined with his comments 
on Ihe desert of yesterday and today, make this a 
MUST for those who really want to understand 
the desert. 375 pages, illustrated. Hardcover, 
$7.50. 

THE ROSE & THE ROBE by Ted DeGrazia. 

Texl and sketches tell of the travels of Fray Junl- 
pero Serra in California, 1769-1784. Tremendous 
history and art appeal. Large format, 25 four- 
color illustrations by DeGrazia. Hardcover, 
$11.75. 

TO HELL ON WHEELS by Alan H. Sieberl. A 

must lor every desert traveler, this is not just 
another survival book, it is a manual ol mobility 
for the recreational vehicle driver who is looking 
for something more than the organized camp- 
ground. Highly recommended for both Ihe 
newcomer and old-timers. Paperback, 64 pages, 
well illustrated, $2.95. 



WILDLIFE OF THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS by 
Jim Cornet!. Written for the layman and serious 
students alike, this is an excellent book on all of 
Ihe common animals of the Southwest deserts. A 
must for desert explorers, it presents a brief life 
history of everything from ants to burros. Paper- 
back, 80 pages, $2.99. 

THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN by Mary Austin. 

This book, first published in 1903, Is an acknow- 
ledged classif of southwestern literature. The 
author discovered the charm and Interest of the 
timeless and colorful world of the yucca, the coy- 
ote, the buzzard, the roadrunner. She recounts, 
with insight and sensitivity, the lure of gold, the 
stagecoach towns, the Indian campoodies ... all 
the activities of broad valleys and spacious hills. 
Illus., paperback 171 pages, $2.45. 

NEW BAJA HANDBOOK for the Olf-Pavement 
Motorist in Lower California by James T. Crow. 

Discover the real Baja that lies beyond the edge 
of the paved road, the unspoiled, out-of-the-way 
places unknown to Ihe credil-card tourist. The 
aulhor, drawing from his extensive travels in 
these parts, tells where to go, what to take 
along, the common sense ol getting ready. Illus- 
trated, paperback, 95 pages, $3.95. 
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BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Thci- 
lander and ihe Editors ot Sunset Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches the 
California Backroads. Through maps and notes, 
the traveler is invited to get off the freeways and 
see the rural and country lanes throughout the 
state. Hardcover, large format, unusually beau- 
tiful illustrations, 207 pages, $10.95. 

DESERT VACATIONS ARE FUN by Robert 
Needham, A complete, factual and Interesting 
handbook for the desert camper. Valuable infor- 
mation on wealher conditions, desert vehicles, 
campsites, food and water requirements. Infor- 
mation on desert wildlife, mines, ghost towns, 
and desert hobbies. Paperback, illustrated, 10 
maps, 134 pages, $3,95. 

GOLDROCK Fads and Folktales by Iva L. Gei- 
slnger. The author describes this site on the 
California Desert giving brief, but interesting re- 
counts of the facts and legends of the ghost 
towns, lost mines and personalities of the Gold- 
rock area. Paperback, 65 pages, illus,, $2.25. 

LOST TREASURES OF THE WEST by Brad 
Williams and Choral Pepper. The authors have 
gathered together little-known stories of miss- 
ing, stolen or buried wealth. Every taie contains 
substantial clues to the whereabouts of fabled 
and, in some instances, fabulous wealth. Hard- 
cover, 184 pages, $7.95. 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF 
CALIFORNIA by Rami Nadeau. An excellent 
book on California ghost towns. We recommend 
it highly. Paperback, $3.75. 




BAJA CALIFORNIA by Choral Pepper. Packed 
In this comparatively small book is a world ot 
facts about the land, the insects, vegetation, the 
seashore, the missionaries, vanished missions, 
lost treasures and strange stories, tall and true, 
of Baja California. Fascinating reading. Paper- 
back, 126 pages, $2.95, 

COLORFUL DESERT WILDFLOWERS by Grace 
and Onas Ward. Segregated into categories of 
red, blue, white and yellow for easier identifica- 
tion, there are 190 four-color photos of flowers 
found in the Mojave, Colorado and Western Ari- 
zona deserts, all of which also have common and 
scientific names plus descriptions. Heavy, slick 
paperback, $4.50; hardcover, $7,50. 

TREASURE HUNTER'S MANUAL tf7 by Karl 
von Mueller. Treasure, or treasure trove, many 
consist of anything having a cash or convertible 
value; money In all forms, bullion, jewelry, 
guns, gems, heirlooms, genuine antiques, rare 
letters and documenls, rare books and much, 
much more. This complete manual covers every 
facet of treasure hunting. Paperback, 293 pages, 
Illustrated, $6.95. 
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Butch Cassidy 
was 4 or 5 
years old 
when his 
father completed 
the construction 
of the 

family home. 
Butch left 
the cabin 
and into 
the pages 
of history 
in his 
20th year. 





Author's Note: The facts and dates in 
this story were obtained from the de- 
cendants of Butch Cassidy now living in 
Circleville, Utah, Mark Betenson, owner 
of the Parker home and ranch and nep- 
hew of Butch Cassidy, said much of the 
material written about his famous real- 
tive has been fabricated. The only fact- 
ual account to date the family is willing 
to recommend is Pearl Baker's book, 
'The Wild Bunch at Robbers Roost." 
This article, they said, is the first about 
the family home. A new book is being 
published by the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity Press this year called "My 
Brother, Butch Cassidy." This book 
was written by Lula Betenson, sister 
of Cassidy and mother of Mark Beten- 
son spoken of later in this article. 
Most bookstores in Utah are expected to 
handle the book. 
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by JOEKRAUS 

IN MANY parts of the country, 
visitors can peek inside historic liv- 
ing rooms and parlors of famous 
men. Now museums, the homes are part 
of the American heritage, preserved in 
their natural state for future genera- 
tions. In them lived presidents, states- 
men, authors and scientists. 

But rarely in all of America is there 
any homeplace memory of a bandit. Not 
so is the State of Utah. Here, in the 
southern section, three miles south of 
Circleville, is the boyhood home of the 
legendary Butch Cassidy. 

It doesn't have the green lawns, the 
white paint, the neat trim of a Monti- 
cello or Mt. Vernon. And there are no 
adjoining servants quarters, rose gar- 
dens or gazebos. But then the Cassidy 



home never had any of these frills to be- 
gin with. 

What it did have, however, was the 
charm, the homey setting, the simple- 
ness of a hard working family. And that, 
despite time and the ravishness of man 
and the elements, it hasn't lost. 

Setting in open ranch country near the 
banks of the Sevier River, the cabin 
home was made with hand-squared logs 
fastened together with square hand-cut 
nails. Most of the original floor boards 
remain, as does the loft where Butch and 
his brothers slept. 

Above, on the ceiling, still cling tatters 
of cloth. Called "factory" by early Mor- 
mon housewives, the muslin was tacked 
to the walls, sized smoothly, and wall- 
paper pasted to it. Butch 's mother was 
proud of her home and wove a carpet for 
the floor, padded with straw. At the right 
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Butch's mother 
planted the 
huge old 
cottonwoods, 
the gnarled 
apple trees 
and lilac bushes 
And it is 
easy to 
imagine a 
tow-headed 
toddler who 
was destined 
to become 
America's most 
successful 
outlaw, lugging 
a water bucket 
as his mother 
set out the 
frees//ps. 
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side of the cabin was later added a lean- 
to kitchen. And beside the entrance door 
hangs the hand-forged bail of the fam- 
ily's original wooden bucket. 

Outside, an extruding log at the south- 
west corner has a deep groove worn by 
hitching horses to it. The pair of old Cot- 
tonwood trees in front of the cabin have 
carried higher with their growth the 
crossbar used for hanging butchered 
beef. A horsedrawn rope threaded 
through a pulley raised the carcass out of 
reach of dogs and other animals. 

Butch's mother planted the huge old 
cottonwoods, the gnarled apple trees 
and lilac bushes. And it is easy to imag- 
ine a tow-headed toddler, who was des- 
tined to become America's most success- 
ful outlaw, lugging a water bucket as his 
mother set out the tree slips. 

Abandoned for many years, the old 
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home was until recently open to the pub- 
lic at no charge. Someone, however, took 
advantage of the situation and walked off 
with several antiques. As the result of 
this, the cabin is at present closed to the 
public. The cabin, and the ranch 
buildings, however, can be viewed easily 
from the main highway. It is on the west 
side of the road, three miles south of 
Circleville. 

The homestead has been called the 
Parker Ranch since Maxie and Ann Park- 
er filed on the land in 1870. Their first- 
born was to become the famed Butch 
Cassidy. Butch's birth was followed by 
those of 12 more children — all of whom 
grew to maturity within the walls of the 
Parker cabin. 

Because history holds only two true 
gentlemen bandits — Robin Hood and 
Butch Cassidy - the legend of Butch 



Cassidy in this country is an ever-grow- 
ing one of Western Americana. 

It all started when he was born in 
Beaver, Utah, April 6, 1866 as Robert 
LeRoy Parker. Butch was four or five 
years old when the family moved into the 
cabin. He left the cabin and into the 
pages of history in his 20th year. It was 
then that he met an outlaw by the name 
of Mike Cassidy, assumed Cassidy's last 
name, participated in a bank holdup and 
set out for Wyoming. 

Settling in Lander, the only job he 
could get was in a butcher shop, and 
quite naturally he was called "Butch." 
Not satisfied with his new employment, 
he continued in a life of crime and was 
later sentenced to two years in the 
Laramie Penitentiary. 

Pardoned in January, 18% by Gover- 
nor Richards, Cassidy then was the sub- 
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DOW HOEL'S Cabins 

"In the Heart of 
Oak Creek Canyon" 

on 89A — 1? miles south of Flagstaff 
10 miles north of Sedona 
YEAR ROUND SEASON 
Licenses, Fishing, Hunting, Horses, Hiking, 
Swimming, Photography, Groceries, Toekle 
Write for rates. DON HOEL'S CABINS, 
Oak Creek Star Route, Flagstaff Ariz. 86001 
Telephone (602) 282-3560 



Today the Parker homestead remains a 
working ranch, producing hay and live- 
stock. The cabin is stil! primitive as when 
the Parkers lived in it. Uninhabited for 
years, it has suffered from vandalism. 

ject of great concern by the Union Paci- 
fic Railroad. Railroad officials, however, 
decided it might be a good idea to get 
Butch on their side, eliminating his lead- 
ership and scaring off fledgling outlaws. 
A meeting to discuss fhe proposal was 



HAppy WancIerer TRips 




By Slim Barnard 



Magazine Book Shop 

P. 0. Box 1318 



Well-known TV stars, Henrietta and 
Slim Barnard have put together a selec- 
tion of their trips throughout the West 
from their Happy Wanderer travel 
shows. Books have excellent maps, his- 
tory, cost of lodging, meals, etc. Perfect 
for families planning weekends. Both 
books are large format, heavy paper- 
back, 150 pages each and $2.95 each. 
Volume One covers California and Vol- 
ume Two Arizona, Nevada and Mexico. 
Please be sure to state which Volume 
when ordering. 

Calif. Res. add 6% sales tax 
Palm Desert, California 92260 



CANYONLANDS CAMPARK 

.UTAH 



NEW AND MODERN CAMPGROUND 
FOR RECREATION VEHICLES 
AND TENTERS 

FACILITIES 




LI 113 Spaces 

□ Full Hookups 
i Tent Sites 

Swimming Pool 

□ Hot Showers 



U Groceries 
■ Laundry 
Recreation Room 
' Dump Station 
I 1 Gasoline 



AUTHENTIC INDIAN JEWELRY 
Turquoise & Silver 

FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE 
RENTALS AVAILABLE 
ATTHE CAMPGROUND 

For Brochure or Reservations, Call or Write 
Your Hosts, Kit & Sylvia Brown. 

CANYONLANDS CAMPARK 

555 South Main 
Moab, Utah 84532 {801 ) 259-6848 
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set up. But a bad storm delayed the offi- 
cials and Butch, after waiting a day or 
two, decided the deal was off. But while 
the officials were trying to make contact 
with him, another holdup was held, end- 
ing any hope of truce. This set off a 
whirlwind campaign that ended with the 
Castle Cate payroll heist of 1897. 

Figuring things were getting a little 
hot for them in the United States, Butch 
Cassidy and his partner, the Sundance 
Kid, traveled to South America. It 
wasn't long, however, before the two re- 
newed a campaign of robbery that pretty 
well had the western part of that con- 
tinent alarmed. As a result, the South 
American countries were screaming for 
the United States to repatriate her 
former citizens. 

After the fight with the Bolivian caval- 
ry at San Vicente in 1909, word reached 
the United States that Butch had been 
killed. The Pinkertons said that was good 
enough for them and they gave wide cir- 
culation to the story of the untimely end 
of their longtime enemy. 

But it wasn't long afterwards that 
Butch was seen again in Lander, Wy- 
oming. He visited around, but recog- 
nized with sadness that while old friends 
were cordial, Wyoming was no longer 
what it was. 
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though, it has suffered from vandalism. 

But the feeling of what it once was, the 
peaceful and quiet setting is still there. 
However, if you're planning on heading 
that way sometime — hurry. The old 
ranch is up for sale and, if sold sometime 
soon, there is no telling what a new 
owner might have planned. It is fairly 
certain, however, that the cabin will re- 
main. Not as a Monticello or Mt. Ver- 
non, but as part of the colorful heritage 
of the West. □ 
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He lived in Seattle, Washington for 
awhile, but the city life and climate 
didn't agree with him. He finally drifted 
to Spokane, where he took the name of 
Roy or LeRoy Phillips. He died of 
pneumonia in the late 1930s, unknown 
and alone. 

Although he chose a life of crime, 
Butch Cassidy, throughout his days, was 
a friendly and likeable man. Unlike the 
ruffians and gunslingers of the time, 
Cassidy was a gentleman to the end. 

After the death of Cassidy' s father in 
1939, ownership of the old home place, 
where Cassidy grew up, went to three 
surviving brothers. One, however, willed 
his share to Mark Betenson, Butch's 
nephew, who had the chore of working 
the old ranch. 

After several years, it was decided to 
settle the inheritance question. And, in 
the way of the West, they chose a draw 
of cards. In Circleville, the first card 
drawn was the Jack of Diamonds. Mark 
drew second - the King of Clubs. The 
third and last card was the Six of Dia- 
monds. All three cards, framed, hang 
above Mark's mantel in Circleville. 

Today, his homestead remains a work- 
ing ranch, producing hay and livestock. 
The cabin is still primitive as when the 
Parkers lived in it. Uninhabited for years | 
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WATTS INDIAN TRADING 

Company 




Locations at — 

Highway 163, V2 mile 
south of Moab, Utah 

31808 Camino Capistrano, 

San Juan Capistrano, California 




Gene and Mary Foushee's 

RECAPTURE LODGE & TOURS 

There are still places like this . . . peaceful quiet, 
remote. And just a 15 minute stroll, or a five minute 
drive, or a stone's throw from Recapture Lodge. Be- 
sides scenery and tranquility like this, we have geolo- 
gist-guided tours to Monument Valley. Canyonlands, 
Poncho House ... and lovely spots you've never 
heard of. 

Nightly slide shows. Heated Pool. Play- 
grounds. Automatic laundry. San Juan 
River trips. 



BLUFF, Utah 845 1 2 Phone 801-672-2281 




DESERT 
EXPEDITIONS, 
INC. 



NOWTAKING RESERVATIONS 
for 



SUMMER CAMPING TOURS 
FOR BOYS, AGES 10-14. 

Writefor our brochure describing 
our 7-day camping tours. 



Box1404D, 
Palm Desert, California92260 
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Two 
Roads 




Riches 



by RUSSELL MILLS 



of Reno. The Six Mile Canyon route is a 
dirt road that turns off five miles east 
of Dayton, then swings west to end in 
Virginia City. Both were a product of 
gold prospecting, both became active 
mining and milling centers, and both 
dropped into obscurity of abandoned 
mining settlements. 

The Cold Canyon route had an in- 
auspicious start in the spring of 1850 
when an emigrant wagon train, proceed- 
ing along the Carson River route, 
stopped to make camp by the river in a 
wooded spot that is now the town of 
Dayton. As the group began to relax 
after the arduous trek across the Forty- 
Mile Desert, William Prouse decided to 
try panning gold from a creek that 
flowed out of a canyon. After a few 
minutes of swirling gravel in his milk 
can lid, streaks of "color" showed along 
the bottom. When he rushed back to the 
campsite, however, his excited announce- 



ment was met with total indifference, 
for his companions had their minds on 
the California gold fields, and those bar- 
ren hills by the Carson River looked far 
from promising. 

The following day the group departed 
for the Sierras, but before they had 
traveled far, a rider brought word that 
the passes were still blocked by snow. 
Reluctantly, the party wheeled about 
and returned to the Carson River to 
await the spring thaw. With the camp set 
up, and having nothing to do during 
the enforced wait, John Orr, the group's 
leader, headed for the same creek that 
Prouse had explored. He panned a few 
flakes of gold along the stream, then 
moved higher up toward an outcrop of 
rock. Here, where a shelf had narrowed 
the canyon {later named Devil's Gate), 
he pried a nugget out of the rocks. 
Though he was not impressed with his 
Continued on Page J8 



EAST OF Carson City, Nevada, where 
the Flowery Range mountains drop 
into the Carson Plains, two roads 
snake upward through the sage-dotted 
canyons and meet on the slopes of 
Mt. Davidson. The spot where they con- 
verge is historic Virginia City. Although 
the gold rush activity overshadowed 
their small place in history, it was the 
goid prospecting in those two canyons 
that led to the boom days of the Corn- 
stock Lode. 

The roads through both canyons swing 
north from US 50, the highway that 
parallels the old emigrant trail near the 
Carson River. The Cold Canyon road is a 
paved highway that turns off at a point 
seven miles east of Carson City, climbs 
through the old mining settlements into 
Virginia City, then winds down Geiger 
Grade on the other side to US 395, south 
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Above: The upper 
part of Gold Hill. 
The old Cold Hill Hotel 
is in the center 
of the picture. 
Right: The original 
Cold Hill Hotel, 
built in 1859 on the 
site of the first 
recorded claim. 
Left: Road twisting 
around rock outcrop 
up through the juniper, 
sage and willow 




Beautiful beaches 
are common along the 
1800-mile shoreline. 
Photos by author. 



1AKE POWELL, in southeastern 
Utah, is 180 miles long and has a 
shoreline almost 10 times this length, 
yet there are only four points of access to 
the lake. One of these is near Glen 
Canyon Dam. another is near where 
Utah 95 crosses the lake almost 150 
lake-miles from the dam and the other 
two are near the 100-mile mark, one on 
the north shore, the other on the south. 

The south shore development ts 
known as Hall's Crossing Marina. This 
complete, modern recreational facility is 
the nearest access to Lake Powell for 
travelers coming from southern Colorado 
or New Mexico, and offers travelers 
coming irom any direction an outstand- 
ingly scenic approach to the lake. 

From the south and west, travelers 
will take U.S. 163 north from Kayenta, 
Arizona. This route passes through the 
heart of spectacular Monument Valley, 
which is famous for its massive towers 
and mesas of red sandstone. 

Travelers coming from the north will 
also travel U S 163, while those from the 
east may reach U.S. 163 via several 
east-west highways. 

From U S. 163, the approach to Hall's 
Crossing can be made by either of two 
routes: Utah 95 from Standing, or Utah 
261 from Mexican Hat to Utah 95 Either 
route is highly scenic, and goes through 
unspoiled redrock canyon country of in- 
comparable beauty. Both approaches go 
near Natural Bridges National Monu- 
ment, a highlight well worth visiting, 
then leave Utah 95 and head for the lake 
on Utah 263. 
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All of these approaches to Hall's 
Crossing Marina are paved up to the 
boundary of Clen Canyon National Rec- 
reation Area, and this last short stretch 
of graveled road is scheduled for paving 
this year. 

Hall's Crossing can also be reached 
from the northwest via Utah 24 and Utah 
95 by crossing the lake at Hite on Utah 
95, then turning onto Utah 263 toward 
the marina. Part of Utah 95 south of Hite 
is still unpaved, but the grading should 
be complete by late spring and the 
paving later this year, making all ap- 
proaches to Hall's Crossing paved, all- 
weather roads. 

The novel and spectacular beauty of 
Lake Powell and its endless recreational 
opportunities are well known by now. 
Nowhere is there a lake that offers better 
boating, fishing, waterskiing, sightsee- 
ing or exploring, and these activities are 
especially attractive in the uncrowded 
upper reaches of the lake that are easily 
accessible from Hall's Crossing. 

Lake visitors who reach Hall's Cros- 
sing after traveling through the vast ex- 
panses of lovely, unspoiled canyonlands 
wilderness in that part of Utah are often 
surprised at the variety and complete- 
ness of the accommodations and services 
to be found at this development. The 
National Park Service maintains a 
modern campground, an airstrip, a 
paved boat launch ramp with parking 
area and there is always a helpful ranger 
on duty. 

The concessioner, Lake Powell Ferry 
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This aerial 
view of 
the Hall's 
Crossing 
development 
shows the 
launch ramp, 
marina, part 
of the trailer 
village. 
Bullfrog Bay 
beyond the 
main lake 
channel and 
the Henry 
mountains in 
the distance. 



Houseboats can be moored to the rocky shore of Lake Powell almost anywhere. This 
lovely site is in Oak Creek Bay, not far from famous Rainbow Bridge. 




Service, Inc., operates the floating 
marina, a trailer park, overnight accom- 
modations, a general store and a drydock 
storage yard. Services offered include 
marine equipment repairs, boat rentals, 
guided lake tours, trips to famous Rain- 
bow Bridge and limited ferry service for 
small vehicles. 

The marina also supplies fuel and oil, 
fishing tackle, bait and licenses, grocer- 
ies, camping provisions, ice, maps of the 
lake and cold drinks. Boats for rent 
range from small fishing craft to luxuri- 
ous, self-contained 41-foot houseboats. 

Complete details on accommodations 
and services available at Hall's Crossing 
Marina can be obtained by writing Lake 
Powell Ferry Service, Inc., Blanding, 
Utah 84511. Reservations for overnight 
accommodations and boat rentals are 
advisable during the summer months. 

Hall's Crossing Marina is ideally lo- 
cated for exploring the upper 100 miles 
of Lake Powell. For those who wish to 
visit famous Rainbow Bridge, this spec- 
tacular natural wonder is closer to Hall's 
Crossing Marina than it is to the marina 
near the dam, and tor those who do not 
own a boat or choose to rent one, charter 
trips from Hall's Crossing to Rainbow 
Bridge cost about the same as from the 
dam. 

Fishing is outstanding in upper Lake 
Powell. Hundreds of broad bays and 
narrow arms of the lake provide ideal 
habitat for bluegilt, crappie, bass and 
trout, and recently a few northern pike 
have been caught. There is simply no 
end of quiet, undisturbed locations in the 
upper lake where fishing conditions are 
perfect. 

Boatcamping, waterskiing and other 
water sports are also excellent in this 
uncrowded part of the lake. High cliffs 
shelter the main lake channel from wind, 
providing excellent skiing, and know- 
ledgable Lake Powell boaters find that 
camping on a shore of rounded sand- 
stone slickrock is even better than using 
the sandy beaches that are found in 
many places. 

It would be hard to imagine a better 
base for exploring Lake Powell than 
Hall's Crossing. It is centrally located to 
the entire upper lake with its multitude 
of broad bays, main-channel alcoves and 
long, narrow side canyons. And on Lake 
Powell, the term "exploring" is not a 
euphemism. 

As the immense reservoir fills, rising 




Hall's Crossing Marina, showing open & covered boat slips, fuel docks and mooring 
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Many of 
La fee Powell's 
branching 
gorges end 
frt gigantic 
echoing 
grottoes 
such as 
this one, 
where seep/ng 
springs and 
eons of time 
have carved 
immense 
caverns 
from the 
solid rock. 
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CACTUS NAVIGATION 

TO HELL 
ON WHEELS 

is a glove box sized reference manual of 
DESERT MOBILITY. It divides the problems of 
desert survival into two parts; the vehicle 
and afoot. Desert Mo- 
bility is fully illustra- 
ted with charts, photo- 
graphs and detailed 
text. To Hell On 
Wheels adds up to 
tfesert savvy and some- 
day that may make all 
the difference. 
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ON WHEELS 



$295 



plus 25c post. 
CA. RES. TAX 6% 
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There are hundreds of sheltered alcoves on Lake Powell that make for ideal boat- 
camping sites. Hiking above the shoreline is a fascinating part of exploring the lake. 




FISH! FISH! FISH! 

TROUT, BASS AND CATFISH 
Get your share at Hall's Crossing 



KALLS'S CROSSING MARINA OFFERS: Gas and oil, live bait and lures, fishing gear, boat repair 
facilities, cold beer, ICE, groceries, slips and buoys for rent. Overnight accommodations that 
steep two to eight persons. Write or call for reservations. At the general store: fresh milk, eggs, 
butter, frozen meot, cold cuts and canned items for camping or picnicking. Take a boat trip to 
Rainbow Bridge in one day. 2, 3 and 4-day tours to various parts of the lake, camping and 
sleeping under the stars. Ferry service for travelers with light vehicles. All types of pleasure 
craft for rent, from 1 -4 -ft. to houseboats. Airstrip is 4000 feet with tiedown facilities available. 

HALL'S CROSSING MARINA 

Write Lake Powell Ferry Service, B landing, Utah or call 801-684-2261 
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waters give access to elevated bench- 
lands, tributary canyons and adjacent 
backcountry that has been seen by few if 
any white men. Thus, Lake Powell 
boaters who are willing to do a little 
hiking and free-climbing can, indeed, 
explore new lands and, perhaps, dis- 
cover new archeological sites, arches, 
bridges and other historic remnants or 
natural wonders. 

When cruising Lake Powell from 
Hail's Crossing, there are certain 
highlights that should not be missed. 
How many of these can be seen depends 
upon how much time is available. Some 
of the major highlights uplake from 
Hall's Crossing are the broad expanses 
of Bullfrog Bay with its sand-dune 
beaches and immense red sandstone 
ridge along one side, Moki and For- 
gotten Canyons with their narrow, 
sheer-walled branches and cliff dwelling 
ruins and the soaring, colorful slopes of 
the main body of the lake between Good 
Hope and Blue Notch Canyons. 

Beyond here and Hite, the steep- 
walled lake shore is dominated by dark 
red sandstone. In the Hite vicinity, white 
sandstone emerges from the lake to form 
slickrock "beaches" and the sheer walls 
of narrow Dirty Devil Canyon. Uplake 
from the nearby Utah 95 bridge, the lake 
is narrow with colorful, near-vertical 
walls for miles, until it ends at the lower 
rapids of Cataract Canyon. 

Downlake from Hall's Crossing there 
are many fascinating side canyons and 
bays to cruise. Hall Creek Bay is color- 
ful, with plentiful beach areas for those 
who prefer sandy shorelines for camp- 
ing, swimming and waterskiing. Lost 
Eden Canyon offers several deep and 
narrow branches that are lovely. Lake 
Canyon penetrates a region of rounded 
sandstone domes, with many short 
branches. The better ruins in this canyon 
are now under water, but other traces of 
Anasazi Indian occupancy and use can 
be found beyond where the lake ends. 

Annie's Canyon offers another series 
of narrow, sheer-walled branches. Ice- 
berg, or Wilson, Canyon is a large and 
beautiful labyrinth of deep, branching 
canyons. Even a casual cruise up the 
various arms of Iceberg can take several 
hours. 

Just below Iceberg, the massive butte 
of The Rincon appears. At one time in 
the past the Colorado River looped 
around this gigantic sandstone mesa. 
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Now, the long-abandoned loop is par- 
tially filled with immense salmon-hued 
sand dunes. 

The next highlight downlake is the 
lovely many-armed Escalante Canyon 
system, with its winding, sheer-walled 
main channel and several long tributary 
canyons. It takes a full day or more to 
briefly scan the Escalante arm of Lake 
Powell. One highlight in the main Es- 
calante gorge is a restored cliff-dwelling 
several miles in from the Colorado River 
gorge. This site was well protected by a 
sheer, almost unscalable wall before the 
rising water provided boaters safe access 
to the higher, easier part of the trail that 
goes to the ruins. 

Farther downlake, more days and 
weeks are required for even a quick look 
at the various highlights of Lake Powell. 
AI Cottonwood Canyon, many of the 
remnants from the historic Mormon 
crossing at Hole-in-the-Rock are now 
under water, but the awesome crevice 
down which the wagon train descended 
to the river is still largely above water. 

Llewellyn Gulch is spectacular in a 
different way, and Reflection Canyon is 
lovely, too, especially on dead calm days 
when the canyon can live up to its name. 
The San Juan River arm of Lake Powell 
is a whole world unto itself. Because of 
its isolation and distance from the 
marinas, very few boaters penetrate far 
up this long arm and its many branches, 
between the San Juan and the forked 
canyon that contains Rainbow Bridge 
there are several bays and canyons that 
deserve attention. Hidden Passage, 
Mystery and Twilight all are narrow and 
twisting, with high, sheer walls of sand- 
stone, and Oak Creek Bay offers a spec- 
tacular view of looming Navajo Mountain 
and the gigantic tilted slabs of colorful 
sandstone that lie on its lower flanks. 
Oak Creek Bay has many ideal boat- 
camping sites. 

Downlake from Rainbow Bridge could 
be called the "lower lake," which is too 
vast and varied for coverage here. Padre 
Bay, one highlight area about midway 
between Rainbow Bridge and the dam, 
was described in the April 1973 issue of 
Desert. 

But whether you have one day to 
spend on Lake Powell or a month, Hall's 
Crossing Marina is a good place from 
which to start, and the outstandingly 
scenic trip to the marina is a part of such 
a Lake Powell adventure. □ 




On Lake Powell, desert dunes make sandy beaches which are ideal for swimm/ng, 
camping or waters kiing. 



KENT FROST 



CANYONLANDS TOURS 

SPECIALIZING IN 
4-WHEEL DRIVE COMFORT 



Daily Tours into Canyonlands National Park from Moab 
and into Utah's Color Country from St. George 

Camping Trips Anywhere in Southern Utah 
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CANYONLANDS TOURS 
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Power from 



IF YOU happened to travel 
westward through California's San 
Gorgonio Pass during the fuel 
shortage, the powerful wind that 
retarded your progress may haye made 
you wonder if it could not be used to 
supplement the nation's dwindling 
sources of energy. If it seemed like an 
original idea you may be interested 
in learning that half a century ago 
another traveler through the pass, 
Dew Oliver, not only pondered a similar 
question, but put his thoughts into 
action. His goal, however, was just to 
provide cheap electric current 

Oliver arrived in Seal Beach, a 
Southern California seacoast town, to 
promote sales of a tract of land he had 
acquired in 1925. Old-timers say he 
assumed the role of a wealthy Texan 
immediately and that from his wide 
sombrero to his shining boots he looked 
the part. His courtly manner made an 
instant hit with the women of the 
community. He had compliments for 
them all, which he distributed lavishly 
whenever opportunities arose. His 
acceptance by the men was in sharp 




contrast with that of the women. They 
called him a "ladies' man," with 
implications somewhat less than 
flattering. Although Oliver was 
considered a smooth talker, his oratory 
provided little more than amusement for 
most of his male listeners. As one of 
them explained, "We don't believe a 
word he says, but we like to hear him 
talk." 

After several months, however, 
Oliver's land selling venture failed and 
he closed his office to search for a 
more profitable occupation. While 
traveling through rural sections of the 
Midwest, he was intrigued by the large 
number of small windmills he saw 
mounted on homes and nearby 
structures. In investigating further he 
learned that the windmills were attached 
to automobile generators to charge 
storage batteries for operating radio 
broadcast receivers within the homes. 
The setup convinced Oliver that the idea 
could be expanded to produce cheap 
electrical power on a large scale, so he 
rushed homeward to formulate his plans. 

Back on home ground, rational 
thinking began to temper Oliver's 
enthusiasm. He realized that he would 
need a more constant flow of wind to 
produce electrical power commercially 
than was required to propel battery- 
charging generators. He traveled around 
Southern California for weeks, testing 
wind pressures and constancy of flow 
with no satisfactory results. Then one 
day he began a trip to Indioto inspect 
some property and stopped along San 
Gorgonio Pass to get his bearings. 

A wind straight out of the West blew 
his hat off his head and tore a roadmap 
from his hands. He was elated. 

Where it all began. 
Windmill on Nebraska farm 
gave Oliver idea for large scale 
development of electricity using 
wind power. Windmill propelled 
automobile generator to 
charge storage battery for 
operating radio broadcast receiver. 



Forgetting the purpose for his trip, he 
spent the next two hours pacing back 
and forth through the pass testing the 
wind for duration, direction, and force, 
then finally exclaimed to his companion, 
"This is it!" 

W.P. Blake, a geologist on an 
expedition to explore a railway route 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean in 1853, referred to the wind 
through San Corgonio Pass as not an 
ordinary shifting breeze, but a powerful 
current of air sweeping through the 
pass from the Pacific Ocean in an 
apparently unbroken, unvarying stream. 
He described the phenomenon as cool 
air rushing in to fill the vacuum 
created when heated air from barren 
desert terrain rose upward. 

When Oliver found the wind 
conditions he had been searching for he 
lost little time getting his project 
underway. He selected a site near 
Whitewater and early in 1926 "Oliver's 
Wind Machine," as it later became 
known, appeared on the scene. 
Constructed like a huge steel funnel 
about six feet in diameter and 
approximately 80 feet long, it was 
attached to rollers that rotated around 
a circular path below. The flared end 
of the funnel served to increase the wind 
pressure as it flowed toward the 
opposite end where aluminum propellers 
were mounted. The propellers were 
belted to a generator attached directly 
below them. 

On the initial tryout the propellers 
turned the generator so fast that it 
burned out. The second generator, a 
huge unit that had been used to supply 
power for Pacific Electric cars in and 
around Los Angeles, was installed as a 
replacement. With the wind-generator 
operating satisfactorily, Oliver turned his 
attention to financing his operations. 
It was reported that he incorporated the 
Oliver Electric Power Corporation in 
Nevada, capitalized $12,500,000, with 
stock at $50 a share. Investors responded 
generously. With "free" wind to drive 
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the generators, the age-old lure of 
"something for nothing" apparently 
proved irresistible to many of them. 

The first objective of the new power 
company was to supply electric power to 
Palm Springs, about 10 miles from the 
generator site. However, records 
available today at Palm Springs show 
that the Southern Sierras Power 
Company was already providing electric 
power to Palm Springs at the time and 
had been doing so since 1923. A 
spokesman for Oliver's company listed 
other nearby communities they were 
going to supply with electric power, but 
like Palm Springs most of them were 
being serviced by another company. 

Although the wind through San 
Gorgonio Pass is reputed to move at a 
constant rate, there are variations in its 
rate of flow from time to time. These 
variations caused corresponding 
fluctuations in the electric power 
developed by Oliver's wind generator, 



which in turn would result in 
unsatisfactory operation of consumers' 
electric lights and appliances. At the 
time it was understood that the situation 
would be remedied by adding a bank of 
storage batteries to provide a uniform 
flow of current, but the correction was 
never made. 

At the rate stock was being sold 
the wind-generator should have been a 
bonanza, but somewhere along the line 
something went wrong and the Oliver 
Electric Power Company encountered 
financial troubles and suspended 
operations. For a long time thereafter, 
"Oliver's Wind Machine" stood 
deserted with only the moaning of the 
wind sweeping through it to provide a 
lament for its demise. In 1942 it was 
dismantled for scrap metal and the 
visible effects of one man's effort to 
harness the wind passed from the scene. 

Dew Oliver attributed most of his 
trouble to false information and 



unauthorized statements passed out by 
some of his associates, but his critics 
claimed the whole setup was a scheme to 
sell worthless stock. A scheme that was 
bound to fail. However, technically 
qualified observers maintained that the 
wind-generator was built on sound 
mechanical principles and needed only 
competent management to make it a 
commercial success, 

Oliver's contemporaries used to say 
that he was 50 years ahead of his time 
and recent developments with wind- 
generators tend to confirm their beliefs. 
Accelerated, perhaps by the late fuel 
shortage, manufacturers are producing a 
variety of power plants ranging from 
huge 100-kilowatt units down to others 
with modest outputs of a few hundred 
watts. And one enterprising Southwest 
builder is now offering homes for sales 
complete with wind-driven power plants 
in desert areas not served by power 
companies. □ 



Oliver's wind generator as it appeared on the desert near Whitewater around 7932. Propeller was located in opening at 
left end of tube with generator mounted belo w it. Housing which covered lower part of structure originally had been removed. 
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IT WAS DUSK when we opened 
the flight door and waited with mixed 
emotions. Our hearts were pounding 
from excitement while pangs of regret 
tugged at our heart strings. Before long, 
Squeaky stepped forth onto the landing 
board. In a few moments she flew down 
to a chair near us and gave the cheery 
"tee tee tee" sound which meant she 
~s pleased. We were startled when 
across the canyon came the soft call 
an owl. Squeaky listened for a mo- 
ment, looked at us, then lifted into the 
air on silent wings. We followed her 
flight until she was lost from sight. 

Always the cautious one. Topper 
hesitated at the flight door and listened 
to the night sounds. At last, deciding all 
II, he flew to the rooftop and 



paused briefly before entering the night 
sky. 

This was the big event. The culmina- 
tion of seven months of loving, raising 
and teaching. Tears of sadness as well as 
gladness, filled my eyes. Jerry's voice 
sounded slightly husky as he whispered, 
"Good luck, Topper and Squeaky." I 
couldn't say anything. Our nest was 
empty and already it was too quiet and 
lonely. 

How does one tell the story of what 
became, perhaps, the most rewarding 
experience of our lives? I guess by start- 
ing at the beginning. 

Less than an hour after his telephone 
call, Warden Doug Baker, of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Came, 
arrived with three tiny barn owls. Two 
were prostrate on the cage floor while 
the largest of the trio leaned shakily in 
the corner. "I doubt if you can save the 
smallest one and even the second largest 
seems pretty weak." Doug commented, 
"We will do our best," was my reply. 

Approximately two weeks old, the 
little fledglings (Tyto a/bo) were or- 
phans Though federal and state laws 
protect raptors, their mother had been 
shot when she defended her babies from 
nest robbers. The baby owls had been 
without food or water for over 24 hours 
when the culprits were apprehended and 
the owlets brought to us. Like most wild 
birds, their growth is rapid and a long 
delay in proper nourishment at such a 
critical time can have fatal results — a 
fact we would later learn. 

We immediately administered water 
to our dehydrated charges. Doug held 
the smallest — a fist-size ball of down 
from which protruded an oversized beak 
— while I fed water via an eyedropper. 
"I can't believe it," Doug remarked in 
amazement after we had given three 
dropperfuls to each one. They had re- 
vived to a point where even the smallest 
owl had raised her head and loudly 
hissed at us I 



The next step was to give the little 
owls a meal. Dog food, in the form of 
meatballs, proved a quick emergency 
substitute for the mice normally pro- 
vided by Mama owl. Let me caution 
here, it cannot be used as a permanent 
food Owls are raptors and they eat their 
prey whole. In captivity, they must be 
fed a specially prepared mix such as zoos 
use, if they are to survive and be re- 
leased into the wild. Of course, they can 
be fed mice daily, if a supply is available. 
After their first feeding, the little owls 
went sound to steep in a towel-lined box 

Jerry arrived home in time for the next 
feeding. We developed a system of 
wrapping the little ones in a towel much 
as you would a baby in a blanket. While 
Jerry held each one, I would gently tap 
his beak and make "peep peep" sounds. 
Hopefully, this action would stimulate 
him to open his mouth. At first, how- 
ever their weakness made it necessary to 
force feed A nesting box had been 
quickly prepared and the triplets were 
put on a 'round-the-clock, three-hour 
feeding schedule. 

We had simulated a sunken nest, 
mainly to keep them warm. This was a 
mistake. What goes in must come out. 
At a midnight feeding we found our 
charges up to their knees in excrement. 
Instinct had sent them to the edge of the 
nest but the rounded edge had allowed 
the waste to roll back down! Each baby 
owl had to be carefully washed and 
quickly dried to prevent his taking a 
chill. For drying, a light bulb in their box 
did the trick. After repeating this bath 
detail three times, we hit on an idea 
which saved the day and made life more 
pleasant for all of us. 

A new nesting box was lined with kitty 

littler and one end covered with a strip of 

carpet six inches wide. The little owls 

stayed on the carpet and moved off to the 

other end to excrete. Not only were they 

now "toilet trained" — they had a 

private room with bath! _f"Vr . 

continued 
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By the third day, all three babies 
readily opened their mouths when I 
peeped and tapped their beaks. Those 
waiting to be fed made impatient 
squeaking noises until their turn. I now 
could hold and feed them. The smallest 
one always fell asleep in my arms after 
the last bite. They were filling out and 
their daily growth was easily visible. 

It was apparent our 'round-the-clock 
schedule agreed with the owls. How- 
ever, Jerry and I were having problems 
when the second week rolled around. We 
just were not used to getting up for an 
hour every three hours all night long! 
Looking at each other through bloodshot 
eyes, we decided between yawns we 
were a little old to be the parents of trip- 
lets. Nevertheless, the ultimate rewards 
were worth the lost sleep. 

Though size differentiated the little 
owls, each had a distinctive personality. 
Henrietta, the largest, was rather quiet 
— almost prim and proper. We felt the 
name suited her. How did we know their 
sex? We just guessed, and surprisingly 
enough, were right, Topper was so- 
named because the down on top of his 
head was extremely long and fluffy. His 
temperament seemed indicative of a 
male — careful, cautious and restrained. 

H 
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At three 
weeks of age, 
our baby owls 
stayed pretty 
much together 
and slept most 
of the time. 



The little one had survived but was 
Still weak and unable to stand. She 
"sat" on her knees. When awake, she 
squeaked constantly for food. Naming 
her "Squeaky" was apropos. "That is a 
terrible name for a girl," Jerry com- 
plained, but nothing else seemed fitting. 

By the third week we were feeding 
every four hours and the changes in our 
charges were startling. Henrietta 
seemed to grow between feedings. Top- 
per was fast catching up to her. Squeaky 
was growing but still clomped around 
the box on bended knees. We began to 
wonder if she would ever be able to walk 
properly. They were all very alert and 
beginning to take an interest in the world 
around them. 

Feeding time was fun time. Food for 
each baby owl was weighed, placed in 
separate piles, wrapped in aluminum foil 
and heated in the oven to body tempera- 
ture. A special feeding box was used and 
they quickly learned to line up along the 
edge when placed in it. Our procedure 
was one bite each down the line, etc. 
Henrietta ate lady-like and well. Topper 
was always a bit indifferent to the food 
and ate less than the other two. Squeaky 
hollered constantly, tried to be fed out of 
order and ate everything the others left. 



She was the comedian of the group. Her 
cheery ways and antics kept us smiling. 

After a month with us, their adult 
plumage began to appear. We had also 
been able to gear down to three feed- 
ings a day - 7 a.m., 3 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
At fast, we could enjoy seven straight 
hours of sleep! Following the morning 
feeding, the little owls snoozed until 
three o'clock. After this feeding they 
were very active and seemed to enjoy 
watching me get dinner. They would 
preen their feathers and play with each 
other — sometimes quite competitively. 
Now and again, Henrietta and Topper 
would "gang up" on little Squeaky. The 
two larger ones had also begun to sleep 
"standing on one foot" — adult fashion 

Squeaky was still on her knees and 
usually slept propped in a corner. 1 
checked on them regularly and one 
morning I looked in to find Squeaky on 
her back, legs stiffly in the air! To say I 
was alarmed is the understatement of 
the year, "1 don't believe it. She can't be 
dead," I protested to myself as I reached 
in to lift her out. As soon as my fingers 
touched her, Squeaky raised her head 
and started peeping for food. Yes, young 
owls often sleep on their backs and 
sides. Our owls did — all three of them. 
Quite possibly, ornithologists have ob- 
served them doing so. However, I have 
not seen this fact mentioned in any books 
and would never have believed it if I 
hadn't seen it with my own eyes. 

Growing rapidly and sleeping less, our 
little owls were fun to play with. Jerry 
would take his pen and run it along the 
edge of their box, then up and down the 
sides. They were entranced and would 
follow his every move with their big 
eyes, Eventually, he laid it in the box, 
Topper was the first to summon enough 
nerve to walk over and pounce on it. 

This was the beginning of a training 
program to encourage them to "foot" - 
a term used when a raptor clutches 
quarry in its talons. Nature has provided 
footing instincts in the fledglings but it 
must be developed, if they are to survive 
in the wild. Since we could not "show 
them how," as does Mother Owl, we 
used several methods to perfect their 
hunting techniques. They had outgrown 
their baby box and a more commodious 
one was prepared. All was going so well, 
we were unprepared when disaster 
struck! 

Henrietta collapsed one morning and 
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A t four weeks of age, 
Topper's [left] feathers 
were coming in. His 
head 'down" was 
almost gone and he 
looked tike he was 
wearing a "tu tu. " 
Henrietta [right] was 
becoming interested in 
the world around her. 
Squeaky [center] was a 
ball of fluff and still sat 
on her knees, unable 
to walk properly. 
Below: Topper [left] 
and Squeaky were now 
able to fly and chose 
the cookie /'ars for their 
indoor perches. 
Squeaky, thanks to 
special medication, 
was on her feet! 



couldn't get up. We rushed her to Dr. 
C.L. Pitts at the Studio City Animal 
Hospital in San Fernando Valley — a 
65-mile drive over the mountains. A 
highly respected veternarian, Dr. Pitts is 
one of the few men in California who has 
had special training and long experience 
in treating raptors. 

He quickly recognized Henrietta's 
problem — rickets, the dreaded malady 
of captivity. Though we had been giving 
the owls special vitamins and calcium, 
the amount had not been enough to 
compensate for the period they were 
without food and we lost her, We were 
devastated when Dr. Pitts told us 
Squeaky' s walking on her knees was also 
rickets. Large doses of calcium lactate 
(not phosphate) were prescribed for the 
remaining owls. Since they had yet to 
reach Henrietta's stage of development, 
the treatment was successful. 

Topper became the leader of our 
"fearless two-some" and was the first to 
climb out of the box. We found him 
happily perched on top of Jerry's photo 
enlarger, six feet above the floor. Yet, he 
could not fly! His mobility was both 
amazing and amusing. Using his wings 
much as we do arms, he could climb like 
a monkey up anything he could grasp 
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with his talons. Little Squeaky tried to 
imitate his every adventure and often 
found herself in trouble. 

It seemed only a few days before their 
adult plumage had almost replaced the 
down and both owls were flying. They 
chose their own "sitting perch," over 
my meager protests — two crock cookie 
jars on top of the refrigerator. From this 
vantage point they could perform their 
fun and games in our long, narrow 
kitchen. I learned to cringe at the sound 
of falling items followed by happy "tee 
tee tee's." We cleared the decks and let 
them have at it. Again, it was a matter of 



Known as 
"Nature's 
Mouse 
Traps," our 
training 
program hr 
Topper and 
Squeaky 
included 
helping them 
perfect their 
hunting 
techniques. 
Barn Ow/s, 
in particular, 
aid in keeping 
the mouse 
population 
from 

exploding. 



survival. They must develop strong 
wings. 

Their favorite sport was also mine, 
though I pretended differently. While 
standing at the sink, a rush of air would 
forewarn of an imminent owl's landing 
on my head. They soon perfected their 
technique — cast off from the cookie jar, 
fly straight and hard like a bullet to a 
touchdown on my curly top. As they be- 
came more proficient, each landing 
caused quite an impact. Jealousy finally 
reared its ugly head. After the time they 
both landed and violently squabbled 
over who was to be King of the Moun- 



Topper and Squeaky showed a great deal of affection for one another. They also 
foved to explore the interior of a kitchen cupboard. 




tain, I donned a straw hat. Fmm then on, 

it was a game we all three enjoyed. 

Now that they could fly, we were able 
to quarter Topper and Squeaky in our 
empty hawk mew. Nocturnal habits were 
developing and they slept most of the 
day. We would bring them inside in the 
late afternoon. Though they had been 
together in the mew, they would always 
greet one another by touching beaks 
whenever brought inside or taken 
outside to the mew. 

Not only were they active but very 
curious. Any cupboard door left ajar 
barely a crack, they could open. Then, it 
was inside to hunt for mice! We had pre- 
pared several "playthings" for them to 
pounce on. Their favorites were two 
large cotton socks with double knots tied 
in them. Upon being brought in, each 
own would rush to his "mouse" and 
carry it around. The "mouse" would be 
footed, pulled and torn. The more 
ragged they became, the better the owls 
seemed to like them. 

Some healthy squabbles occurred over 
their "mouses" and they would chase 
one another up and down the kitchen. 
Anger would rise if their "mouse" was 
stolen and some footing of the culprit 
was in order. Squeaky was very posses- 
sive about hers and held on to it even 
while she ate her dinner. Knotted the 
way they were, the "mouse" was almost 
the size of the owls, though, of course, 
very light weight. 

The "mouses" were for playtime only 
and we didn't allow them to be carried 
into the mew. Because we were going to 
be away for the day, we placed their toys 
in the mew for entertainment when they 
woke up. The next morning Topper was 
sitting sedately on a perch instead of 
clamoring with Squeaky at the mew 
window to come inside. We looked for 
the "mouses" and could only find one. 
There was only one conclusion — Topper 
had swallowed his! How, we will never 
know, 

As the day progressed, it became very 
apparent he was uncomfortable and was 
not going to be able to cast it up. So — 
off to the San Fernando Valley and Dr. 
Pitts. Fortunately, medication gave the 
needed lubrication to bring it up. 

Life with our owls had settled into a 
routine and the enjoyment of our play- 
ful charges had increased. Living 
intimately with them gave us glimpses of 
(heir personality and a familiarity not 
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possible otherwise, Topper and Squeaky 
were devoted friends. They regularly 
touched beaks and preened one another. 
The one receiving the latter would stand 
with half-closed eyes, enjoying it every 
bit as much as a human having a 
massage 

They were very affectionate toward us 
and would light on a shoulder to preen 
our hair and nibble at an earlobe. Jerry 
was braver than I. Squeaky really en- 
joyed ear nibbling. She also liked to take 
the lobe in her talons. It was with trepi- 
dation I once submitted and waited what 
seemed an eternity for her to let go of my 
earlobe. She and Jerry played the game 
regularly — once was enough for me. 

When Squeaky and Topper were six 
months old a decision concerning ttu-'ir 
future had to be made. The California 
Department of Fish and Game had given 
us permission to make this decision. We 
had three choices — they could spend 
their lives with us, be placed in a zoo or 
released to the wild. Our personal pref- 
erence was to keep them but it is also our 
deep belief that, if possible, all creatures 
should be free to live their lives as nature 
planned. We anguished over our al- 
ternatives for over a month. 

It must be emphasized that all raptors, 
including owls, are protected by both 
Federal and State laws. Possession of 
any owl, other than the Great Horned 
Owl, is illegal and subjects the offender 
to fine/imprisonment or both. In addi- 
tion, possession of designated species of 
raptors is limited only to individuals with 
a valid falconry permit. 

Our entire rearing and training 
program for Topper and Squeaky had 
been geared for their release to the wild. 
Our decision was to give them their free- 
dom. The time had come and they were 
gone, 

It was obvious a male owl had been 
courting beautiful Squeaky at night 
while she was in the mew. With a mate 
at her side, Squeaky's destiny seemed 
assured. Cautious, careful Topper was 
quick of flight and foot. He, too, should 
fare well. Since we live on a sparsely 
populated, desert mountainside, we 
were able to release them into a natural 
habitat. And — we had one ace in the 
hole. Should they need food, they would 
not be afraid to return to us for a 
handout. 

We have not seen them since their de- 
parture from our nest but we have evi- 
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dence they are around. Night visits have 
been made to the front porch and pump 
house, For the first time in years, a 
mouse hasn't built a nest under the 
freezer on the front porch! 

Sometimes in the night, we are awak- 
ened by the soft owl calls in the canyon 
below our bedroom. We walk out on the 
deck and call their names but they do not 



come to us. They are flying free and 
busily preparing to reproduce their kind. 

Whenever we hear an owl call, we wilt 
think of them and the immeasurable 
happiness they brought us. The most re- 
warding summer of our lives will also be 
recalled as the time when I would say to 
Jerry, "Hey, look at me. I have an owl on 
my hat." □ 



Above: Now in complete 
adult plumage, our owls 
resembled "angels" 
as they awakened 
in the mew. 
Right: immediately after 
being brought inside, 
each owl 
would grab his 
favorite toy — 
a sock "mouse. " 
Though Squeaky's 
was battered into 
a semblance 
of a rag mop, 
she carried it 
everywhere— 
including to my hat 
and held it 
while eating her dinner. 
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LOCATION: Montezuma Castle National 
Monument is located approximately one mile east of 
Interstate Highway 17, some 60 miles south of Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 

BRIEF HISTORY: The world shook. The 
ground appeared to open to the very center of the 
earth. The sky turned a brilliant red as molten rock 
spewed forth over the land, and the heavens seemed 
to fall as volcanic ash covered the countryside. In the 
year 1064, the Mogolloj Indians, of northern Ari- 
zona, must have felt they were watching the whole 
world explode as they witnessed the birth of the 
mountain to be known as Sunset Crater. 

The tremors stopped, the earth cooled, and 
the Mogollon discovered that their land had become 
more fertile. The moisture-retaining qualities of the 
volcanic ash had turned the land Into a potential 
garden. 

That garden land attracted others from 
afar. The Anasazi came from the Mesa Verde coun- 



try to the northeast, and the Hohokam came from the 
Verde Valley and other regions of central Arizona, to 
the south. Representatives of three cultures found 
themselves farming in the shadow of Sunset Crater 
and they merged to create another, known as the 
Sinagua. 

It took only a few generations for the flow of 
migration to reverse itself. The fertility caused by the 
ash was quickly dissipated and population growth 
forced the Sinagua to find other lands. The water of 
the Verde River and Beaver Creek proved to be a 
compelling magnet. 

Many of the Sinagua moved south into the 
Verde Valley in the early 1200's. They farmed the 
land and, at first, they lived in individual homes and 
small pueblos. As their numbers grew there ap- 
parently were conflicts. The buildings grew larger, 
and took on many of the characteristics of forts. 

One combination dwelling and fortress was 
built in a cave high on a cliff overlooking Beaver 
Creek. White settlers were later to name the ciiff 
house Montezuma Castle. They assumed that the 
long departed Indians had been Aztecs. 

Terraced and curved to fit the arc of the 
cave, the dwelling was built of limestone and mortar. 
Construction took nearly the entire century between 
the years of 1250 and 1350. When Montezuma Castle 
reached its full size of five stories' and 19 rooms it 
served as an apartment house for nearly 50 people. 

As a cliff dwelling the Castle was also an 
ideal fort. Only two trails approached the structure, 
and these were guarded by small caves which, it 
seems, were occupied by sentries. 

As many as 200 Indians lived in the small 
area along Beaver Creek near Montezuma Castle. 
Perhaps population pressures again became too 
great. Maybe the Sinagua people were attacked by 
another tribe and expelled from their land. Or, per- 
haps drought forced an exodus. For some reason, 
perhaps a combination of these,, the Sinagua left 
Beaver Creek in the early 1400's and Montezuma 
Castle became one of America's earliest desert 
ghosts. 
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EOUSIN to the raccoon, the coati- 
mundi hails originally from Central 
America and points on down south. 
Why this tropical animal should extend 
its range up through Mexico and still 
northward into the desert Southwest is 
anybody's guess. The fact of the matter 
is, however, that it is already well estab- 
lished in southeastern Arizona, a resi- 
dent, too, in eastern New Mexico and 
around Big Bend, Texas. One turned up 
in northern Arizona, another in northern 
Oklahoma. 

The coatimundi clan, while adhering 
to the tribal facial decoration in princi- 
pal, reverses the color scheme. Theirs is 
a white mask on a dark background, in- 
stead of the black mask on light fur 
favored by the raccoons. The face, too, is 
strictly coati, being pulled out into a long 
muzzle at the end of which is a rubbery, 
very flexible nose. Likewise peculiarly 
coati is the extra long tail, ringed of 
course in accordance with family tradi- 
tion. But when its magnificent length is 
held aloft in the unique coati fashion, it 
becomes a kind of tribal flag, both 
decorative and highly useful for com- 
municative purposes at the same time. 

A long slim animal with medium long 
legs, the coati can make some 17 mph for 
a short sprint, but probably wouldn't 
bother if there's a tree handy. A far 
better and faster climber than the 
stockier raccoon, the coati is more 
squirrel-like in its tree speed and 
balance. Indeed it should be, for back 

Left: A lone coatimundi. 
Photo by Norwood Hazard. 
Opposite Page: A coati family 
foraging for food. 

Photo by H. L. Chaffee, Western Ways. 
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home in the tropics coatis spend most of 
their time upstairs. As is to be expected, 
evolving thus for arboreal life, the clan 
produced many tree-going specializa- 
tions. Each hind foot, for instance, is 
equipped joint-wise to turn completely 
backwards so that a coati going down a 
tree has good rear traction. The long tail 
is another tree plus. Waving from side to 
side it acts as a kind of balancing pole 
useful in walking along high branches. 
Not being prehensile, it cannot be curled 
around anything for hanging on opossum 
fashion, but it can be flung over a vine or 
branch for steadying or, by pressing it 
against a branch, the animal can use it as 
a kind of brake when descending. The 
old life in the tree also shows up in the 
coati's ability to reverse directions by 
simply sitting up and pivoting on its hind 
legs — a habit interesting enough, car- 
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ried over when operating at ground level 
where no space economy is needed. 

While adroitness in a tree is the thing 
in tropical forests, more ground work is 
called for in the new dry environs to the 
north. Here, the palo verdes and mes- 
quite thickets are O.K. to climb around 
in, but certainly unsatisfactory for the 
old style 30 by 15-inch globular-shaped 
tree nests so useful in the tropics. So the 
coatis, adjusting to the different accom- 
modations offered in their new neigh- 
borhoods, have traded penthouse dwel- 
ling for the basement, residing now in 
spacious caves, or in a single-dwelling 
crevice hide-away, as the case may be. 
For let it be known here that what is true 
of one coati may not indeed be true of the 
next one, if the first happens to be a lady 
and the second a gentleman. In coati so- 
ciety, it appears, the twain is not always 



met, and what is conduct for the one is 
not conduct for the other. 

Thus it was revealed in zoologist 
) .H. Kaufmann's pioneer study in Pana- 
ma, and the more recent ones in Arizona 
and other U.S. points by several biolo- 
gists and by naturalist B. Gilbert that the 
ladies, plus the teenagers, plus the latest 
youngsters from gregarious bands, 
sleeping, foraging, dining and socializ- 
ing together. No gentlemen are allowed, 
being forcibly excluded by the band 
matriarchs. 

The day begins early with such a band 
in Arizona, for example, when under the 
leadership of an adult female the mem- 
bers leave their sleeping cave and, tails 
held aloft coati-style, fare forth single 
file bound for the foraging area. The line 
is strung out, the animals following the 
trail by scent, and interspersed in the 
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rank.-) an? adults who keep the wandering 
youngsters somewhat corralled. A guard 
brings up the rear. Reaching the 
foraging ground the file breaks up with 
everybody young and old putting that old 
coati snout to work, poking under logs 
and amongst the fallen leaves and 
ground litter. Built for the dainty art of 
such rooting, with its pad of gristle and 
flexible action, the coati snozzolla pro- 
jects well beyond the lower jaw and, ac- 
cording to anatomists W.I. Welker and 
C.B. Campos, is remarkably specialized 
for tactile sensitivity. 

Besides being tops in touch, the long 
nose has inside its length a fine array of 
smell receptor tissue which, picking up 
the faintest of odors, shoots the informa- 
tion along to a well developed smell 
headquarters in the brain. In short, the 
coati has a very keen sense of smell use- 
ful not only in food finding but in keep- 
ing the animal informed of what is going 
on about it. Even when foraging the coati 
stops frequently to sit up and sniff hard, 
checking upon the state of things. Smell 
also keeps the band together, laggards 
easily following the scent trail. 

Naturally enough, successful food 
finding calls for something besides nose 
work. The coati has very strong 
shoulders and heavy forearm muscles 
and its forefeet are equipped with tough 
blunt claws. Biologists O.C. Wallmo and 
Steve Gallizioli, observing a band in Ari- 
zona, particularly admired their digging 
skill: a stroke with one forefoot sweeps 
the ground litter aside and in a twinkling 
the coati is munching what its nose said 
was there. How about under that big 
rock? A simple bit of front claw work and 
over it goes, the coati pouncing on a sur- 
prised lizard. Yet, with all this preoccu- 
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pation with food getting, the coati is no 
pig. In fact, the band keeps up a kind of 
informational chatter, the adults ob- 
viously calling others, and especially the 
youngsters, to a good find. 

Little coatis seem to do a lot of fooling 
around which is par, I guess, for off- 
spring two-legged or four. A favorite 
pastime with the Wallmo-Gallizioli band 
was wrestling on a log. Three or four 
were involved at a time, the ones being 
knocked off scrambled up the hill to for- 
age again, while others ran down to take 
their place. The playing youngsters 
rushing up and down the trees and along 
the branches also served as unknowing 
but exceedingly efficient bush beaters. 
Their frolics upset tree lizards which, 
dropping down to escape, landed right in 
the midst of coatis foraging below. 

All was peaceful at this coati picnic 
until one of the ladies, sniffing suspi- 
ciously, got a whiff of biologist. A warn- 
ing sound, and the band simply exploded 
in all directions, up and down trees, over 
logs, around boulders, crashing through 
the brush. Coatis everywhere! And sud- 
denly, not a coati could be seen. 

The female-young band set up is in 
operation about six months of the year. It 
is a time of development and training for 
the young and such an alarm system 
with quick reaction on the part of the 
band members plays an important part 
in foiling predators. 

While all this is going on among the 
ladies and offspring, do the excluded 
males in turn form their own convivial 
bachelor bands? Not so. Each one re- 
sides by himself with a walking and eat- 
ing territory and private rocky retreat, all 
of which he's prepared to defend when 
he can't avoid it. Actually, confronta- 
tions between equally morose and soli- 
tary gentlemen are rare, since most 
seem to believe that by shuffling busily 
along in that flat-footed coati fashion and 
just not seeing the other fellow is an ex- 
cellent way of keeping out of trouble. 

With the ladies, however, it's differ- 
ent. Usually only about half the size of 
the big males, the females are always 
edgy. Responsible for the active defense 
of their band, they are quite ready to 
launch a slashing attack with those long 
pointed canine teeth against an enemy. 
Or, for that matter, equally willing to 
pitch onto any brash male seeking to join 
the group before the breeding season of- 
ficially rolls around. At the proper time 



and oiMv then s.S the welcome mat put 
out. 

Back home in Panama, for instance, 
such an occasion is scheduled so that the 
males rejoin the group just at the fruit is 
ripening and there is plenty for all. After 
a gestation period of 71 days, the three 
to four youngsters, blind but well-furred, 
are born in the tree nest. Their eyes open 
in about 1B days and development is 
fairly fast. By the time they are big 
enough to be out and running with the 
band, fruit is handy on the ground, mak- 
ing their provisioning considerably 
easier. Food seems to be the key to be- 
havior here, for while it is abundant the 
entire clan stays together, everybody 
dining on fruit. But as the weeks go by, 
the supply decreases. The females and 
young begin foraging on the forest floor 
again for tubers and insects. The males, 
however, begin to be more carnivorous 
in taste, turning to rodent diet. They 
leave the band, moving out by them- 
selves hunting the larger verterbrate 
prey. 

Zoologist N. Smythe, pondering this 
timely exodus, believes it an important 
move for species welfare. In the face of 
limited food supply, the tribe starts eat- 
ing different groceries: the females and 
young foodstuffs easier to find, the 
males more difficult prey harder to catch 
and overcome. Net result of such a 
division of food resources is that more 
females and young are bound to survive. 
This is a plus factor under any condi- 
tions; it is particularly so in this new arid 
region, for the coatis have brought their 
same old ways with them in their north- 
ward movement. 

In Arizona breeding takes place March 
through June. The youngsters have 
pretty well arrived by August and during 
this time males are around. Probably, as 
Gilbert points out, they take over the de- 
fense of the band while the pregnant fe- 
males are heavy and clumsy and later 
engaged with the brand new offspring. 
By September, however, the ladies are 
back on the band-management job and 
the males move out. 

Actually the scantier food and solitary 
living is rough on the males and it takes 
a hardy one to handle the bigger prey. 
Hence, from an evolutionary point of 
view, selection has favored large size in 
the male, which probably also is the 
reason for their being so much bigger 
than the females. 
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The coati grocery list is also of scienti 
fic interest from another angle. It seems 
that they all enjoy insects, caterpillars, 
scorpions, tarantulas and snails. Ob- 
viously many of these menu items can 
sting, or have other noxious qualities. 
How do coatis handle this problem? 
Zoologist Lloyd Ingles, watching them in 
Yucatan, Panama and Mexico, saw how. 
Such an object de lunch is given the 
works when caught: a rough and tumble 
rolling on the ground, the coati batting it 
back and forth rapidly from one tough 
paw to the other until stingers, wings, 
hairs or whatever the case may be, are 
rubbed off, leaving only a palatable 
morsel safe to eat. 

Naturally Ingles had to see what a 
rank novice would do — a young coati 
taken so early in life in the field that she 
never had known other coatis and hadn't 
seen one since. He offered her a taran- 
tula and bingo! She pounced on it, and 
rolled it about in exactly the proper 
fashion. Satisfied at last that it was 
O.K., she ate it with relish. Nobody 
showed her what to do, just tribal know- 
how — a particular bit of inherited be- 
havior that would stand a coati going into 
new territory in very good stead. 

But what about the old tried and true 
method of tree descending which is also 
an inherited behavior. The approved way 
of going down a large tree in a tropical 
forest, it appears, is by running out on 
the end of a drooping branch and trans- 
ferring to one lower down, using the 
long, tapering tail flung over the branch 
or pressed tightly against it as a safety 
brake. Or, transferring to an adjacent 
tree, go down its branches if they look 
better; but never, never go straight 
down the trunk of a big tree unless it ab- 
solutely can't be helped, for there the old 
tail brake can't function well. 

Following tradition, Ingles' captive 
did fine in California oaks and cotton- 
woods, but the Jeffrey pines and red firs 
were a real problem. Each standing 
alone had no nearby neighbor. Going 60 
feet up into one of these was easy, but 
once up there, the coati was in trouble. 
She could only climb down from limb to 
limb along the vertical bole, which she 
did slowly and with extreme caution, 
using her tail as best she could. Each 
time the next limb was reached, she ex- 
plored it to the very end, seeking an 
easier way before risking the next few 
feet down the trunk which was either 
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smooth and slippery or covered with 
treacherous scaly bark that might not 
support her weight. Such a descent 
might take more than a half hour and a 
lot of physical and nervous wear and 
tear. And, as Ingles pointed out, this 
pattern of inherited behavior that 
worked well in tropical forests could get 
the coati into difficulty in a Sierran con- 
iferous forest, cramping its style and 
freedom of movement. 

On the whole coatis seem a surpris- 
ingly hardy lot and able to stand quite a 
bit for a tropical animal. The one found 
in northern Oklahoma, for instance, had 
built herself a nest 25 feet up in a cotton- 
wood and was getting along all right at 
20°F., a far lower temperature than she 
could be expected to tolerate. Certainly 
various inherited behavior traits will 
help, used just as they are. Others may 
have to be adjusted to fit new circum- 
stances. Those that can't be are bound to 
limit both the geographical and ecologi- 
cal spread of these animals. 

In the meantime, the coatis keep ex- 
panding their range and keenly inter- 
ested biologists are watching to see what 
happens. □ 
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by MARIAN TALMADGE 
and IRIS GILMORE 

Photo taken by Marian Talmadge. It 
shows the staurolite crystals at about 
four times their normal size. The 
"bumps" or bright protuberances are 
garnets. If the cross is broken, more 
garnets are usually found inside. 
Garnets are also found free in the sands 
of the streams near Taos, New Mexico. 



Ml HETHER YOU are an enthusiastic 

I l.rockhound or a casual collector, with 
tmm 1 little hiking and some luck you 
may find a bonanza of staurolite crystals 
* near Taos, New Mexico. 

These fascinating crystals or "crosses 
where the fairies danced" make a 
wonderful addition to a mineral or 
jewelry collection. Those found in the 
Taos country are a brown to black in 
color, and after removing the outer layer 
of rock, you will find garnets imbedded 
in them. 

It is a silicate of iron and aluminum in 
prismatic crystal twinned to form a 
cross, and takes its name from the Creek 
word Stauros. Both minerals are found in 
the neighborhood of Pilar (20 miles south 
of Taos on US 64}, and on US Hill (12 
miles southeast of Taos on New Mexico 
3). They are moderately heavy minerals 
and since the streams are small in that 
area and are not powerful enough to 
carry them very far, you can usually find 
the crystals in the channels and along 
the sandy banks. The rock around them 
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is constantly being weathered out by 
water and erosion. 

Staurolite and garnet are usually 
found where lots of mountain-making 
has taken place as in the Rocky 
Mountains. These upheavals brought 
about great pressures which formed the 
crystals. The garnets are crystals, 
always with the same number of faces, 
and make attractive jewelry. 

Staurolites are worn as amulets or 
carried as good luck pieces by the 
natives. Two former presidents valued 
them— Woodrow Wilson always carried 
one, while Teddy Roosevelt wore one as 
a watch fob 

Local New Mexican legends call the 
rock crosses "tears of Christ," but in the 





Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, where 
they are also found, they are called 
"Fairy Crosses." 

The southern legend relates that when 
Christ was crucified, the bluebirds 
brought the sad message to the fairies 
who wept in sympathy and their tears 
formed crosses as they touched the 
earth. The fairies then disappeared 
forever from this area, but their tears or 
crosses have remained to remind the 
finder of their grief. 

Besides Taos, New Mexico, and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, 
staurolite and garnets are found in the 
Black Canyon and the Royal Gorge 
areas, both in southern Colorado near 
US 50. □ 
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HEWCOMERS to the desert are often 
surprised to find several species of 
trees growing throughout the South- 
west. The uninitiated envisage little or 
no vegetation sprouting from the sandy 
desert soil and are amazed to learn that 
over 20 species of trees make their home 
here. 

Most of these trees are of local dis- 
tribution, but one is widespread and can 
be discovered in low wash areas 
throughout the Sonoran Desert of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 

The border palo verde [Cercidium 
tloridum] is the tree and the name "palo 
verde" is of Mexican origin meaning 
"green stick." This common name is 
very appropriate as all the limbs and 
much of the trunk of this tree are green 
due to the presence of chlorophyll in the 
tissues. 

Leaves are needed to manufacture 
food in most trees but are an expensive 
commodity in desert areas as they give 
off a great deal of water to the air. The 
palo verde can produce the food it needs 
in its trunk and branches and thus need 
not grow leaves. (If water is abundant as 
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a result of local rains or flash flooding 
the palo verde will put out a few leaves 
but is not dependent upon them for food 
manufacture.) 

The border palo verde, as the largest 
object around in many areas, provides a 
focal point for animal activity, Jack- 
rabbits often spend the hot hours of a 
summer day beneath the shade-giving 
branches. The little insect-eating verdin 
frequently constructs her enclosed nest 
in the thorny limbs of this 10-25 foot 
perennial. Many rodents such as the an- 
telope ground squirrel collect the rock- 
hard seeds dropped under the tree 
during late spring and early summer. 

During spring, the palo verde may 
turn completely yellow, the tree covered 
with delicate, five-petaled blossoms, 
Such an adorned plant is one of the most 
beautiful scenes in the Southwest. 

A few months following bloom the 
long, several-seed pods will ripen, turn- 
ing a light brown or reddish color. The 
large seeds inside can be ground into a 
meal. Whole seeds are very hard and 
cannot be cracked by human jaws, at 
least not mine as a sore jaw attests! □ 
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TWO ROADS TO RICHES 

Continued from Page H 

find, he jotted in his notebook his name 
for the gulch. It was, appropriately, 
Cold Canyon. 

Still, the definite presence of gold in 
that ravine did not deter the party from 
their original goal , and they headed west 
once again for the promised wealth of 
that California El Dorado. Nevertheless, 
word of Orr's discovery was passed 
around, and soon men began drifting 
into the area to seach for the elusive 
metal. 

For the next few years the prospectors 
continued working Cold Canyon, 
gradually moving higher as the lower 
areas became more depleted. The work 
was generally seasonal, due to the bitter 
cold winters and deep snow, and it 
caused the population to fluctuate. Even- 
tually, a number of permanent residents 
established a small community called 
Johntown a few miles above the mouth 
of the canyon. This gathering of about a 
dozen shacks was considered the first 
"big mining town" in the area. 

Yet, with the cold winters, the heavy 
blue dirt clossing the rockers, and not 
much more than five dollars a day in 
gold, many of the miners began drifting 
away. In 1857 the diggings began to 
fail and a number of prospectors moved 
over into Six Mile Canyon where gold 
had also been found. Then in 1858, a 
major discovery was made at the head of 
Six Mile Canyon, followed by another 
early in 1859 near the head of Cold Can- 
yon. These two finds, plus the disclos- 
ure that the "blue stuff" was silver, 
created the big rush to Virginia City. 

As the people streamed in to make 
their fortunes, mines, mills, and build- 
ings began filling the canyon from Cold 
Hill at the top, through the village and 
toll house at Devil's Gate, to the town of 
Silver City, just below Devil's Gate. 
Where once a creek rushed down a cot- 
tonwood-lined ravine, the upper canyon 
became solid buildings from Gold Hill to 
Silver City. 

During those early, frantic days, the 
relentless pursuit of gold was often in- 
terrupted by frightening or amusing in- 
cidents that were typical of the western 
towns. An event that included both oc- 
curred in the spring of 1860 when a 
breathless rider reined his horse to a 
stop in Virginia City and reported that 
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Road beginning to emerge from Six Mile Canyon into lower area of Virginia City. 



the Paiute Indians had attacked Wil- 
liams Station, several miles to the east, 
burned the buildings and killed four 
people. The outraged citizens formed a 
volunteer group and departed in pursuit 
of the Indians, The volunteers were 
soundly beaten near Pyramid Lake, how- 
ever, and when the remnants straggled 
back to Virginia City the news of their 
defeat had created a panic throughout 
the mining area. 

The people of Silver City, certain the 
Indians were on the way with a huge war 
party, built a small stone fort on top of 
Devil's Gate, where they felt the Paiutes 
could be held off in their rush up the 
canyon. The "commander" of the fort 
reasoned that the group's rifles and pis- 
tols were not enough, so he proceeded 
to bore out a log and strap it with iron 
bands. It was mounted like a cannon, 
filled with scrap iron and chain, then 
pointed down the canyon — to await the 
Indians. The attack never materialized, 
however, and before long the "war" was 
over. 

Later, out of curiosity, some of the 
men decided to fire the cannon. They 
carried it behind a hill, set a slow fuse, 
and fortunately took cover. When the 
smoke and noise cleared, bits of scrap 
iron and wood lay in all directions. Had 
they fired the cannon while at the fort, 



it would have killed everyone near it — 
except, of course, the Indians. 

Six Mile Canyon never attained the 
prominence of Cold Canyon although it 
remained a part of the mining boom un- 
til the end. Cold was discovered in the 
canyon in 1857 and prospectors con- 
tinued working the likely-looking spots. 
However, the rich yields of the Com stock 
mines discouraged the effort in the Six 
Mile area. After the rush was on, and 
construction filled the mountainside, Six 
Mile Canyon absorbed the overflow from 
Virginia City. The building boom in- 
cluded a number of mills as well as 
miner's homes, buildings for transients, 
and the one-half million dollar Park's 
Mansion. Butters cyanide plant, the 
largest in the nation at the time, was 
built at the foot of Sugarloaf Mountain, 
halfway down the canyon. 

One of the mills, however, provided 
an income of an entirely different sort. 
A number of stagecoach robberies had 
been committed in the area, but after 
each holdup the thieves and the stolen 
gold disappeared. Finally, after commit- 
ting a $50,000 train holdup, the robbers 
were caught. It seems they had leased a 
mill, as a blind, from which they could 
dispose of their stolen bullion bars. The 
entire gang lived, and pretended to 
work, in Six Mile Canyon. 
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Both canyons followed the up and 
down fortunes of Virginia City's big 
mines, and as the diggings slowed, 
people began to drift away. Many 
abandoned buildings were torn down, 
fell into ruin, or were destroyed by 
mindless vandalism. Today, though a 
number of people live in Cold Canyon, a 
ghost town aura pervades the Silver 
City and Cold Hill settlements. 

The lower section of the present Gold 
Canyon road lies east of the actual can- 
yon to a point just below Silver City 
where they converge. There the road 
splits, then joins again at the top of 
Gold Hill. The right fork is an easier 
grade for campers and trailers, while the 
left is a steeper climb that follows Gold 
Canyon through Silver City and Cold 
Hill. Although the road is numbered 
SR 17 from the US 50 turnoff to the 
highway south of Reno, the Gold Canyon 
portion is designated SR 80. Through 
this upper canyon old mine tailings, 
hoisting works, shops, and houses still 
dot the canyon along with the founda- 
tions and timbers from a number of 
original buildings. Here and there his- 
torical signs mark the location of some 
of the more important original building 
sites and ruins. When driving through 
the tree-lined canyon in Gold Hill, it is 
difficult to believe that 100 years ago 
there were almost 10,000 people living 
there. But then, that is the charm of the 
old towns. 

The Six Mile Canyon turnoff is not a 
numbered route, but it is marked by a 
sign. The road proceeds northwest for a 
short distance before entering the ra- 
vine, then curves westward up through 
the canyon where it ends at Virginia 
City's main street. 

The drive through Six Mile Canyon 
requires a view of the old days through 
the mind's eye, for there are no build- 
ings left along the sage and juniper- 
speckled hills. Sugarloaf Mountain 
looms above the extensive rock founda- 
tions of the old Butters plant and an oc- 
casional rock wall or rotting timber veri- 
fies the existence of old buildings. The 
drive itself is quite pleasant, for the 
road follows the cotton wood and willow- 
filled creekbed and occasionally dips 
under the branches to provide shade 
from the hot Nevada sun. As the can- 
yon opens to the mountain slopes, the 
road emerges into the lower section of 
town, then ends at C Street about a mile 



north of where the Gold Canyon road 
straightens out to form Virginia City's 
main street. 

Like many other thoroughfares that 
were once the center of activity, the 
Gold Canyon and Six Mile Canyon roads 
are now primarily a means of going 
somewhere else. And like the old miners 
whose claims have given out, they must 
be content to spend their remaining days 
in the reflected glory of an era that has 
disappeared. □ 
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This column is a public service 
and there is no charge for listing 
your event or meeting — so take 
advantage of the space by send- 
in your announcement. However, 
we must receive the information 
at least three months prior to the 
event. Be certain to furnish com- 
plete details. 

JUNE 10-12, Rocky Mountain Federation 
Show & Convention, Convention Hall of the 
Salt Palace, Salt Lake City, Utah. Hosts, Min- 
eralogical Society of Utah, Wasatch Gem 
Society Door prizes, dealers 

IUNE 21 & 22. Lassen Rock & Mineral Soci- 
ety's Third Annual Show, Lassen County 
Fairgrounds, Susanville, California. Dealer 
spaces. Camping and tailgating available 
Chairman. Clyde Meiton, 70 Foss Sc., Susan- 
Vttle, Calif. 96130 

IUNE 28-JULY I,, Prineville Rockhounds Pow 
Wow, Crook County Fairgrounds. For infor- 
mation: Prineville Rockhounds Pow Wow 
Assn., P O. Box 671, Prineville, Oregon 
97754 

IUNE 28 & 29, Mt. Jura Cem & Mineral So 
ciety's 11th Annual Rock Show and first time 
tailgating Plumas County Fairgrounds, 
Quincy, California. Field trip Sunday, demon- 
strations, camping. Chairman: Sherman An 
derson, P. O. Box 36, Cresent Mills, Califor- 
nia 95934. 

JUNE 28-IULY 5, All Rockhounds Pow Wow 
Club of America, Madras, Oregon. Fourth of 
luty Pow Wow, Jefferson County Fair- 
grounds Dealers, displays, field trips. For in- 
lormation: Win C. Walther, 3724 W Sound- 
view Dr , Tacoma, Washington 98466, 
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|ULY 4-6, Annual Cactus and Succulent 
Show, sponsored by the Cactus & Succulent 
Society of America. Inc . Los Angeles State 
and County Arboretum, 301 North Baldwin 
Ave., Arcadia, Calif, Admission free. Con- 
tact: Mrs. Kathryn Sabo, 20287 Rustin Rd., 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 91364. 

IULY 19 & 20, Culver City Rock and Mineral 
Club, Inc., 14th Annual Fiesta of Gems Show, 
Veterans Memorial Auditorium and Rotunda, 
Overland at Culver Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 
Dealer spacefilled. Chairman: Van Macuff, 
3633 Beethoven, Los Angeles, Calif. 90066. 

AUGUST & & 10, 22nd Annual Show Golden 
Gateway to Gems 1975, sponsored by the San 
Francisco Gem & Mineral Society, Show- 
place, Kansas and 8th Streets, San Francisco, 
Calif. Exhibits, demonstrations, lectures. Ad- 
mission $1,00, children under 12 free when 
with adult 

SEPTEMBER 5-7, Wasatch Gem Societies 
15th Annual Cem and Mineral Show, Univer- 
sity of Utah Special Events Center, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Chairman: David Lewis, 1955 
North Redwood Road, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84116. 

SEPTEMBER 13 & 14, 16th Annual J ubilee of 
Jewels Show sponsored by the Carmel Val ey 
Gem & Mineral Society, Exposition Hall, 
Monterey Fairgrounds, Monterey, Calif. De- 
monstrations, dealers, food. Donation. Chair- 
man: P, O. Box 5847, Carmel, Calif. 93921. 

SEPTEMBER 13 & 14, 9th Annual Harvester 
of Gems & Mineral Show, sponsored by the 
Sequoia Cem & Mineral Society, Redwood 
City Recreation Center, 1328 Roosevelt Avs., 
Redwood City, California. Dealers, Demon- 
strations, Food, Door Prizes, Dealer Space 
filled. Admission. Chairman: Preston Bing- 
ham, 1144 17th Ave., Redwood City, Calif. 
94063 

SEPTEMBER 20 & 21, The Magic In Rocks 
Show sponsored by the El Monte Gem & Min- 
eral Club, Inc., Masonic Temple, 4017 No. 
Tyler, El Monte, Calif. 91732. Dealer space 
filled. Chairman: Johnny Johnson, 11416 
Mulhall St., El Monte, Calif. 91732. 

SEPTEMBER 27 & 28, Harvest of Gems 
Show sponsored by the Cenlinela Valley Cem 
and Mineral Club, Hawthorne Memorial Cen- 
ter, El Segundo, Blvd., and Prairie Ave., 
Hawthorne, California. 

OCTOBER 11 & 12, Desert Cem-O-Rama 
sponsored by the Searles Lake Gem & Miner- 
al Society. Trona Recreation Hall, Trona, 
Calif. Camping space for nominal fee. Admis- 
sion free. Field trips to Searles Dry Lake. 
Write: Box 966, Trona, Calif. 93562. 
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INDIAN BOOKS 





TEMALPAKH by Lowell John Bean and Kalher- 
ine Siva Saubel, Temalpakh means ''from the 
earth," in Cahuilla, and covers the many uses of 
plants used for food, medicine, rituals and those 
used in the manufacturing of baskets, sandals, 
hunting tools; and plants used for dwellings. 
Makes for a better understanding of environ- 
mental and cultural relationships. Well illustrat- 
ed, 225 pages, hardcover. S10.00; paperback, 
$6.50. 



OF INTEREST 



SPEAKING OF INDIANS by Sernice Johnston. 

An authority on the Indians of the Southwest, 
the author has presented a concise, well-written 
book on the customs, history, crafts, ceremonies 
and what the American Indian has contributed to 
the white man's civilization. A MUST for both 
students and Iravelers louring the Indian Coun- 
try. Heavy paperback. 10x7 format, illustrated, 
112 pages, $2.50. 





HOP1 KACHINA DOLLS (With a Key to Their 
Identification], by Harold S. Collon. Kachina 
dolls are neither toys nor idols, bul aids to teach- 
ing religion and tradition. This is a definitive 
work on the subject, describing the meaning, the 
making and the principal features of 266 vari- 
eties of Kachina dolls. Line drawings of each 
variety, plus color and b/w photographs make it 
a complete guide to learn more of the richness of 
American Indian culture. Paperback. 150 pages. 
S3. 45. 



TURQUOIS by Joseph E. Pogue. [Memoirs of 
the National Academy of Sciences.] First printed 
in 1915, Turquois has in its third printing (1973) 
been updated in many ways. Among them are 
lisled currently-operated Turquois mines, more 
color plates. The book is full of incredible results 
of research and an In-depth study of this fascina- 
ting mineral of superficial origin. Hardcover. 
175 pages, beautifully illustrated. S15.00. 





AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LORE by Car- 
olyn Neithammer. The original Indian plants 
used for foods, medicinal purposes, shelter, 
clothing, etc.. are described in detail in this fas- 
cinating book. Common and scientific names, 
plus descriptions of each plant and unusual 
recipes Large format, profusely lllus., 191 
pages, $4.95. 




ROCK DRAWINGS OF THE COSO RANGE by 
Campbell Grant, James Baird and J. Kenneth 
Pringle. A Maturango Museum publication, this 
book tells of siles of rock art m the Coso Range 
which, at 4000 feel, merges with the flatlands of 
the norihern Mojave Desert. Paperback, illus- 
trated, detailed drawings, maps. 144 pages. 
$3,95. 

NAVAJO RUGS, PAST, PRESENT AND FU- 
TURE by Gilbert S. Maxwell. Concerns the his- 
tory, legends and descriptions of Navajo rugs. 
Full color photos. Paperback, $3.00. 




SOUTHWEST INDIAN CRAFT ARTS by Clara 
Lee Tanner. One of the best books on the sub- 
ject, covering all phases of the culture of the In- 
dians of the Southwest. Authentic in every way. 
Color and black and white illustrations, line 
drawings. Hardcover, 205 pages. $15.00. 




LAND OF POCO TIEMPO by Charles F. Lum- 

mis. A reprint of the famous writer and historian 
of his adventures among the Indian of New 
Mexico. Lummis was one of the foremost writers 
of the West. Paperback, 236 pages, $2 45. 
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California Residents add 6% State Sales Tax 
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SCHEELITE: 
New Number 5 in Hardness 

m PATITE, NUMBER 5 of the original 
U Mohs scale, has been replaced by 
U scheelite. This is an interesting min- 
eral that is not commonly known. Schee- 
lite is a common ore of tungsten, chem- 
ically, known as calcium tungstate, 
CaW04. To state it simply, it is calcium, 
tungsten, oxide; the W in the formula 
representing the tungsten. 

The symbol W is derived from the 
Greek word wolf, meaning exactly that, a 
wolf; and a German word ram meaning 
soot or dirt — thus the combined word is 
wolfram , How a dirty wolf got into this is 
beyond us. From this unlikely combina- 
tion of two languages, comes the name 
wolframite, for another tungsten min- 
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eral. The name scheelite is after a Cer- 
man mineralogist named Scheele. 

The properties of scheelite are inter- 
esting. It is heavy, almost exactly six 
times as heavy as water, thus with a 
specific gravity of 5.9 to 6.1. The color 
ranges from colorless through yellow, to 
brown, to black. It forms crystals that are 
a double pryamid, with the dimensions 
between two opposite points either 
longer (the more usual) or shorter. Well- 
formed scheelite crystals can be either 
elongated double pyramids, or very 
squat ones. 

The mineral closely resembles quartz, 
but the specific gravity of quartz, slightly 
over 2.5, and a different in hardness will 
easily separate them. 

When subjected to ultra-violet light, 
the mineral will emit a bright bluish 
light, known as fluorescence. Such a dis- 
tinct color is a great aid in prospecting 
for the mineral. The only special equip- 
ment that a scheelite prospector really 
needs is darkness, and a portable lamp 
that emits ultra-violet light. 

The element tungsten has a number of 
important uses. The use of greatest im- 
portance to nearly everyone is in making 
the ordinary light bulb. The wire fila- 
ment that glows, is made of pure tung- 
sten metal. This is a very hard and brittle 
metal, but it does not easily volatilize at 
a high temperature. The working temp- 
erature of the filament in a light bulb is 
very high, and nearly all other metals 
would simply melt, or volatilize off as a 
gas. Actually, tungsten does volatilize 
very slowly. The black deposit inside of a 
well-used bulb is tungsten that left the 
filament as a vapor, and then deposited 
on the inner surface of the bulb. 

A second important use for tungsten is 
in alloying steel to make it tough. During 
World War ll, most of our foreign 
sources of scheelite and wolframite were 
cut off, and it was necessary to find do- 
mestic sources, or sources in neighbor- 
ing countries. Much prospecting for 
tungsten took place at that time, and 
many new mines were located in the 
desert. 

An interesting story was brought to 
light at this time. Just below the border, 
in Baja California, gold was found in the 
Sierra Juarez Mountains, A mine called 
the Real del Castillo, opened in 1870, 
which was an important producer. The 
mine was the original reason for the 
town of Ensenada, which became its 



supply point. The mine was so rich that 
the town of Real del Castillo was the seat 
of Baja Cal iforn ia's government from 
1871 to 1882. It was then moved to Ense- 
nada, and finally Real del Castillo lapsed 
to quietness. 

During the gold mining, a white min- 
eral, found with the gold, was a nuisance 
and was thrown away. It was not as 
heavy as gold [which has a specific 
gravity of about 17), but with the crude 
methods used, separation was a problem. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
someone remembered the white mineral 
that was a nuisance — it was scheelite. 
During the early stages of the war, this 
mine produced more than half of the 
tungsten that was available to American 
industry. 

As better deposits were found in this 
country, Real del Castillo again lapsed 
back to quietness. Today, it is being 
work sporadically for gem materials, but 
this is far from the former two activities. 
Who knows, however, whether or not a 
Mexican gem prospector may open a 
gem pocket that may give Real del 
Castillo its third life? 

Scheelite forms under a number of ge- 
ologic conditions, but the most common 
is in pegmatite dikes. Often it is found 
with gem minerals. Real del Castillo is of 
this type. Other mines in northern Baja 
California are very similar. 

We have visited many mines in this 
area and have been interested in the 
gem materials that the miners find to be 
a nuisance and throw away. One mine 
produced large crystals of axinite. Some, 
according to the miners, were over three 
inches across and clear enough to see 
through. We never saw any this large, 
but others, about two inches, were 
common. 

Another of these mines contains a 
large amount of grossular garnet. Little, 
if any, of this garnet in the mine would 
make gems, but some of the crystals 
were nearly six inches across. Some of 
the smaller mines nearby produced a 
small amount of garnet clear enough to 
make faceted gems. 

Virtually all of the scheelite mines of 
the area contained large amounts of an 
unusual mineral called clinozoisite. It is 
a close relative of epidote and the fine 
gem called tanzanite. Virtually all of the 
crystals of clinozoisite were badly 
flawed, but nearly all were well-formed. 
Some were good examples of twins. 
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Each of these mines were worked ex- 
tensively for scheelite during the period 
of good prices. Now that the price is low, 
little, if any, scheelite mining is in 
progress. A few miners still live at the 
mines and are looking for gem materials. 

The mineral collector has a definite 
interest in scheelite. Fine crystals are 
rare. However, most crystals are excel- 
lent. The mineral exhibits an adaman- 
tine luster, thus well-formed crystals are 
very brilliant and shiny. Many of the 
mines opened in the desert Southwest 
produced excellent specimens. Other lo- 
calities throughout the world have pro- 
duced fine crystals A notable recent one 
is in Korea, 

The gem cutter has an interest in 
scheelite also. The mineral has a refrac- 
tive index of over 1.9, almost equal to 
zircon. It also exhibits a moderate double 
refraction and dispersion. The latter is 
the property of breaking light into the 
colors of the spectrum Adding these two 
moderate properties to the high refrac- 
tive index gives a good potential for a 
faceted gem. The low hardness, how- 
ever, precludes any use of the gem for 
jewelry, and it is usually kept as a dis- 
play gem only, 

A number of mines in California have 
produced excellent colorless material. A 
mine in northern Sonora, Mexico, only a 
few miles below the border, has 
produced fine deep yellow to orange ma- 
terial that is excellent for faceted gems. 

We are not certain, at the moment, if 
scheelite is a good choice for a hardness 
indicator. Only the more solid pieces ex- 
hibit a true 5 hardness, and these speci- 
mens are difficult to obtain. Good solid 
pieces are not nearly as common as good 
pieces of apatite. Time will tell us if the 
rarity of solid pieces will have any effect 
on the usability of this mineral as a 
hardness indicator. □ 
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AND BOTH ZIP CODES! 




21 YEARS 
Wg BEFORE THE 
- FIRST 
"CORNCOB 
PIPE" 

WAS MADE, 

Covington manufactured hand £ fool powered grinders 
lor Gem Coral & Sea Shells • never losing their 
leadership. They now offer a selection of over 20C 
modern oieces of Lapidary Equipment £ Accessories. 



Deluxe Gem Tumbler 

Rugged, compact for pros 
& beginners. Mod. 250D, 
Stt.Wt.18.tK. $5 g_ 75 




8" & 10" Koolerant Kontrolled 
Trim Saws Heavy duty 

throughout Complete with Power 
Feed & Cul-Oul Switch & Motor. 
M'SMOTrMD."; TK 
Sh. wi flfjibs $^0r./3 




Diamond Drill, 
Carver & Buffer 

Special design saves dia- 
mond drills. Ideal for Tur- 
quoise & other valuable 
stones. Mod. 605D. Sh. WI. 
10 lbs. $54.90 




'COVINGTON 

I Box 35, Dapt. o ., Badlands, CA 92373 

* Please accept my o rder lor the following items, j 



md ship at pnee: 
Enclosed Is my: 

I ["Check 
F 1 Money Order 

j Name 

„ Address 



Gem TumtJier 
Drill 

Trim Saw 



Freei 
Catalog 



I 



| GRIEGER'S trie: 



Icily. 
| State. 



.Zip. 



3b mre to melon postage. Colli. Buyers add Tax. J 
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• BOOKS-MAGAZINES • EQUIPMENT 



JEWELRY, GEM and mineral how-to-do craft 
books, field guides with maps. Free book list. 
Gembooks, Box808DM, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 



LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations. $2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67. Bell- 
flower. Calif. 90706. 



"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun, $5.50 year. 
Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Box 687DM. 
Mentone, Calif. 92359, 



BACK ISSUE MAGAZINES, Desert, Arizona 
Highways, Holiday, 200 more titles. 1890-1974. 
Self-addressed, stamped envelope. Everybody's 
Bookshop, 317 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90014. 



WILDERNESS LIVING! Nature, Medical, ourvi- 
val. Hunting, Firearms, Self Defense, Guerrilla 
Warfare, Books - Vital, Fascinating, Extra- 
ordinary. Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, Rt. 3, 
Box 517A. Glendale, Ariz. 05301. 



BOOK OF ROADSIDE GEOLOGY [from San 
Francisco to Salt Lake City). For those who de- 
sire a better understanding of the forces behind 
(he landscape. Text and pictures are correlated 
to full color maps for locality Identification. Text 
planned for easy understanding by the layman. 
EVi" by 11", 64 pages, many color photos. In- 
formative and useful. First of a planned series 
by the American Geological Institute. Plan now 
to acquire a set. $3.00 plus 5% handling. Varna 
Enterprises, Dept. 4, 6441 Varna Avenue, Van 
Nuys, California 91404, 



DESERT MAGAZINE, complete 1937 to date. 
Excellent condition. 25 binders. $250.00 plus 
shipping, or trade for gold or silver. Hoopers, 
3S539 Landon, Palmdale. California 93550. 



• DESERT STATIONERY 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
for tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 19140. Dealer inquiries invited, 



• GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Ca- 
dena Dr., Riverside, California 92501. Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come In 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem Identification, slabbing, 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 



• INDIAN GOODS 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, 
Hopi jewelry and Kachina dolls, Navajo rugs, 
Chimayo blankets and vests, pottery and unique 
gifts. Sorry, no catalogue. Open every day 10:00 
to 5:30. Buffalo Trading Post, 20115 High- 
way 18, Apple Valley, Calif. 92307. 



ARROWHEADS - ARTIFACTS. BlrdpolntS, 
Gamepoints, Darts. $1 each, 3/ S2, 12/56. List 
available. Arrowhead's West, P.O. Box 80, 
Barstow, Calif. 92311. 



• JEWELRY 



CUSTOM-MADE JEWELRY, all types, rock 
slabs. Write: Freda M. Francisco, 11335 East 
Lambert, El Monte, Calif. 91732. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS, COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highest quality spectographic. Only $6.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 No. 
Lemon St., Orange, Calif. 92667. 



- REAL ESTATE 



GOVERNMENT LANDS! From $7.50 ACRE! 
Vacationing, Farming, Investment! Exclusive 
"Government Land Buyer's Guide" . , . plus 
"Land Opportunity Review" listing lands 
throughout U. S. Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, 
Box 6588-RF, Washington, D.C. 20009. 



LARGE SHADY lots and acres in Beautiful 
Boston Mountains of Northern Arkansas. Mod- 
erate climate, low taxes, rustic adult community. 
Garrett, Box 14, Clinton, Ark. 72031. Phone 
501-745-2820. 



• ROCKHOUNDS 



PRINEVILLE ROCKHOUNDS POW WOW. 
Come meet your friends June 28 thru July 6, 
1975. For information, write Prinaville Rock- 
hounds Pow Wow Assn. P. O. Box 671, Prine- 
ville, Oregon 97754. 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



GENUINE DOMESTICATED GOLDEN Chla 
Seeds (salvia columbariae), sufficient for four 
50-foot rows. Complete instructions. Package 
$2.00. Harrison Doyle, P. O. Box 785, Vista, 
Calif. 92083. 



• TRAVEL 



4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips. Death 
Valley region, all desert areas. Paul H. Thomp- 
son Enterprises. Box 20, Darwin, Calif. 93522. 



SOUTHWEST SAFARIS Air Tours: 1-15 days. 
Explore New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Ari- 
zona. Unique perspectives on geology, archae- 
ology, ecology and history. Travel by plane, also 
jeep, horse, foot and raft. Fly through Grand 
Canyon, land next to cliff dwellings, barter at In- 
accessible trading posts. Camp out. The ulti- 
mate in creative travel. Free brochure. Bruce 
Adams, P, O, Box 945, Santa Fe, N.M. 87501. 



MOCKELS ORIGINAL Livingcolor Desert 
Notes, 25 assorted, $3.65, add 35c for postage, 
also Calif, sales tax. MocKels Desert Flower 
Notebook, $5.95, please add tax. Artist Henry R, 
Mocket, P.O. Box 726, Twentynine Palms, 
Calif. 92277. 



• EQUIPMENT 



COMPLETE HOT TYPE printing plant, located 
in Palm Springs vicinity. Priced to sell. Call 
714-346-8144 or 714-345-1924 for details. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-Insertion remittance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert. Calif, 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per insertion. 
Deadline for Classified Ads is 10th of second 

month preceding cover date, 
■■■ . i ■ r I 
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• OLDCOINS, STAMPS 



SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1880-81 
S. 1383-84-85 O mint $10.00 each. Catalogue 
SOc.Sehultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110 



• RADIO WESTERNS 



REMEMBER RADIO westerns? Lone Ranger, 
Cisco Kid. Gunsmoke, Hopalong Cassldy . . . 
Catalogue: $2.00 (Refundable), Catalogue plus 
two complete programs: $5.98! Specify: Cas- 
sette / 8-track / Reel. American Radio. Box 
3493-D, Riverside, California 92509, 



REACH A SELECTIVE audience with a Classi- 
fied Ad in The Trading Post section of Desert 
Magazine for as little as $5 monthly. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



FREE 156 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellflower, Calif. 90706, 



WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 to save $200? Build 
one of several detectors from our 20-page book 
"Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." Easily 
followed Instructions, $4.00. Trionics, Box 164D, 
Brewer, Maine 04412. 



BURIED TREASURE - Locate up to quarter 
mile away with ultra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send for free, informative pamphlet. Re- 
search Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, Fla. 
33611. 



TREASURE- METAL and mineral locators. Free 
24-page booklet. GeoFlnder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood. Calif. 90714. 
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• TREASURE FINDERS 



POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, 
silver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. 
Terms, free information. Underground Explora- 
tions. Dept. 3A Box 793, Menlo Park, Calif. 
94025. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



FAITH, AND HOW One Man Made It Visible. 
Only 25c for beautifully illustrated folder. Walk- 
er Museum. Box 1701, Zephyr, Cove, Nevada 
89446. 



PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL-The only one of 
its kind you have been looking for. Courses ap- 
proved by California Dept. of Education. Send 
for Free Brochure. Boy Keister College of Fine 
Arts, 19 Washington St., Santa Clara, CA 95050. 



ARTHRITIS AID-High Potency Vitamin Formula 
" N " . Write R. A. Formula Co., 2411 Calle 
Linares. Santa Barbara, California 93109. 



STEAMSHIP PASSES over 100 years old. 
Famous signatures. Authentic, one-of-a-kind. 
SASE and 25c for list and prices. Ansel Walker, 
Box 1701, Zephyr Cove, Nevada 89448. 



RELAX. Nervous, tense, irritable and on edge? 
Dr. Gutwirth's 114 page book tells how to relax. 
Simple exercises, Learn quickly. Only $2.00, 
plus 25c for postage. Cartwright-Wllson, 2367 
Galbreth Road, Pasadena, California 91104. 



RAILROAD PASSES over 100 years ago. Fam- 
ous signatures. Authentic, one-of-a-kind, SASE 
and 25c for list and prices. Ansel, Box 1701, 
Zephyr Cove, Nevada 89448. 



SAUSAGE MAKING, 50 recipes. Curing, Smok- 
ing Hams, Bacon, Poultry, Fish, Venison. Pre- 
mixed Spices, Cures, Casings, Equipment, 
Smokehouse Ideas. Free Catalog. RAK, Box 
4155-34, Las Vegas, Nevada 89106. 



GIFT IDEA! American flag (3'x5'} flown over 
United States Capitol, with certificate $9,95. 
Also, state flags. Price list on request. E. Datz, 
2546 Terrace, Anaheim, Calif. 92806. 



For 
Ihe 

Birds? 
You 

know v 
ii is! > 




• BRIPLESS 

• BEE PHOOF 

• »NT PHOOF 

• NOTHING TO RUST 



Hummingbird 



ONLY 



Sentf ch K k or money order to; p a i m Dttffct California $?260 
ClJrf. fie*. utet#s 



MAPS! 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

Using topographsc maps as basic underlays, are 
two excellently detailed maps lor back country 
explorers of the Mojaue and Colorado Deserts 
Maps show highways, gravel roads, jeep trails, 
plus historic routes and sites, old wells, which 
are noi on modern-day maps, plus ghost towns. 
Indian sites, etc Mojave Desert Overview 
covers Irom U S 395 at Little Lake id Boulder 
City. Nevada, to Parker Dam to Victorviite Colo- 
rado Desert Overview covers Irom ihe Mexican 
border lo Joshua Tree National Monument to 
Banning to the Arizona side o' Ihe Colorado Ftrv- 
er Becenam to stale which map when ordering. 

$3.00 Each 



ANZA-BOHHEGO OESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set ol 7 maps covering the Ania-Borrego Des- 
ert Stale Park. 6% "xtt" torrtat. bound S5.50 



ROAOMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS.GKOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Complied by Varna Enterprises. 38 "125" and 
seated Southern Calilornia on one side and 
Northern Calilornia on Ihe other Contains de- 
tailed location ol place names, many ol which 
are not on regular maps S3. 50 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, this is their new 
larqe map on pioneer trails blazed Irom 1541 
through 1867 in the western united Stales. Su- 
per imposed in red on black and while, 37"x45". 

14.00 

ROAOMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises. 38"«25" and 
scaled Southern Calilornia on one side and 
Northern Calilornia on the other Contains de- 
tailed location ol place names, many ol which 
are not on regular maps S4.00 

Order maps today from 



Desert Magazine Book Shop 

P.O. Box 1318. Palm Desert. California 92260 

Please add 25 cents tor postage & handling Calif residents please add 6% state sales tax 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM 



□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION I J RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



. ZIP CODE 



□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From 



NAME . 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From 

One Year S6.00 □ PAYMENT ENCLOSED 



BILL ME LATER 



Two Years 111.00 
(Or 2 One Years) 

Three Years $16.00 
(Or Three One Years) 



□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 
HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 
$4.50 (Includes lax and postage) 

Date Binder(s) with Yearfs) □ Undated 
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Letters 
to the 
Editor 

Letters requesting answers must 
include stamped sell-addressed envelope 



Sharp-eyed Reader . . . 

While reading through your April 1975 edi- 
tion, I came across an obvious error. Under 
the tit le of Desert Plant Life by J im Cornett, is 
a photograph of a plant that is beyond a doubt 
the Prairie Sunflower Hetianthus petiotaris, a 
common spring and summer wildflower on 
the sandy sections of the southwestern des- 
erts. 

This plant is easily recognized by the three 
following characteristics: 1. The petioled 
leaves, with the petioles being one-half as 
long as the leaves; 2. The smooth or entire 
margins of the leaves. 3. The reddish or 
brownish disk flowers. All of these characters 
are plainly shown in the photo. 

The Desert Sunflower Ceraea canescens is 
by far one of the most common spring wild- 
flowers throughout the southwest deserts It 
can easily be identified by the three following 
characteristics: 1. The sessile or short mar- 
gined petiole of the leaves 2. The dentate or 
broad-toothed leaves. 3. The dear yeJJow disk 
flowers. None of these characteristics appear 
in the photo. 

Since the plant that was intended to be de- 
scribed in the article is such an important and 
commonly seen wildflower, I think that you 
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should draw the attention of your readers to 
this error. 

J AMES A. DAVIS, 
Indio, California. 

Editor 's Note: Keen eye there, James.' We in- 
advertently used the wrong photo, Both pho- 
tos are used here for comparison. 

Desert is Rare Exception . . . 

A month or so ago, a friend of mine picked 
up several years of back issues at a local 
Goodwill Store, I began flipping through 
them and then became completely enchanted 
for several hours All of the magazines had 
been printed in the late 60s and it has been 
my experience that publications, unfortunate- 
ly, deteriorate as time goes on. I was delight- 
ed to discover when I chanced upon the Feb- 
ruary issue that your magazine is among the 
rare exceptions, I read the issue from cover to 
cover. 

I have traveled across country and through 
Mexico a few times enjoying the exhilarating 
but yet serene desert landscapes. It's not 
often that I get a chance to escape from the 
city, so I'm looking forward to receiving 
Desert monthly to give me a small reprieve 
from the smog and masses of workday com- 
muters. When I do next get to travel, I'll have 
gained a wealth of information and will be 
able to look for the unexpected wonders 
you've brought to my attention. 

Thank you for a truly excellent publication. 

CRACEANNE L. HARR15, 
Berkeley, California. 



Congratulations , . . 

Congratulations on your March issue. I par- 
ticularly liked David Muench's unique cover 
photo and Al Pearce's article For the Future. 

HARRY JAMES, 
Banning, California. 
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Reminder , , . 

I thought you might be interested in my at- 
tending the 50th Anniversary of the Graduat- 
ing Class from Polytechnic High School, Riv- 
erside, California, last June. There were 175 
attended out of a class of 225, 

The four guests in the honor chairs were 
teachers who taught us 50 years before. 
Among them was Edmund laeger, who 
taught Geology al that lime. 

I have always enjoyed reading his articles 
in Desert Magazine, and it was a pleasure to 
see him enjoying good health. 

LEON M.CAMPBELL, 
Agoura, California. 



A Fan from Alaska . . . 

I once lived in Indio, California (for some 10 
years) and knew Nina Shumway, author of 
Your Desert and Mine, and also worked with 
Jane Walker, who was once the Librarian in 
Indio and whose encouragement it was to get 
Nina to write her book. 

I have now migrated to Alaska where I am 
Librarian. I feel people here would be inter- 
ested in the Southwest desert, so recently 
subscribed to Desert Magazine. Though it is 
quite a contrast between here and there, it 
does give me a sense of "warmth" (when we 
have 20 and 30 below zero temperatures) to 
read your good magazine. Keep up the good 
work, 

ERNEST j.WELLMAN, 
Soldotna, Alaska. 



Imagination Stirrer . . . 

I have read the Desert Magazine for years 
and there is something about the desert, 
which the magazine portrays, that stirs my 
imagination. 

The desert is vast and lonely and perhaps it 
is the nice clean air, or the being able to look 
for miles and see nobody, 

The desert seems to cast a spell over me. I 
have not been able to see it as much as 1 like, 
but I am thankful that I had the pleasure of 
visiting it a few times. 

I hope the Desert Magazine has many more 
years ahead of it, 

GEORGE W.MEYER, 
Costa Mesa, California, 

Desert Primrose . . . 

The Desert Primrose native to Southwest- 
ern deserts was fitting and proper for the 
front cover of Desert Magazine. How it can 
grow in sandy soils without much humus is 
beyond me. So delicate, so radiant, so fresh 
with a fragrant aroma that is most pleasing in 
the spring time. It certainly has its habitat 
and purpose as a desert flower. 

ELMO MENETRE, 
Truth or Consequences, N. M. 
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BLACK OIL COMPANY 

"Serving the scenic Four Corners Area" 

ADEQUATE GASOLINE AVAILABLE 
OPEN SUNDAYS 




We accept the following 
Credit Cards: 



BankAmericard 
Master Charge 



Map by F A. Barnes 



BLACK MESA 
TEXACO 




Stability 
more than a word. 



Stability or flamboyance. One will survive 
under stress. For a quarter of a century Silver 
Streak produced a luxury recreational vehicle 
aircraft constructed to meet the most rigorous 
tests of the road. The success is legend. Stability 
means endurance. In recent indecisive times the 
Silver Streak name stood strong. Production didn't 
hesitate, quality never faltered. When you 
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own a Silver Streak travel trailer or motorhome, 
you have a product that has proved itself for a long 
time. And it's here to stay. That's stability. 

Water-Guard purifier is standard, equipment on all 
models. 

Send for literature and location of your nearest 
dealer. 



REAK 



Silver Streak Trailer Company Dept. 742 
2319 N. Chico Ave., So. El Monte, Calif., 91733 (213) 444-2646 



283-6372 



